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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

‘Tue reduction in price of the Christian Register from $3 a 
year to $2 was made in the hope that it would cause a large 
increase in the subscription list. That result has not been 
attained, and the publishers now find it necessary to return 
to the old price, After the publication of this notice, all 
subscriptions, old or new (other than by ministers, to whom 
the courtesy of a $2 rate will be continued), will be at the 
rate of $3 a year for all time after Jan. 1, 1902. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

For the purpose of increasing our subscription list, and 
for the benefit of those to whom the increased price would 
be burdensome, we make the following offer. We will send 
the paper for one year to any old subscriber and to the 
address of any new subscriber for $4, provided the new 
address is sent when renewal is made. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER AssOcIAaTION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Editorial. 


HE publishers’ notice, printed above, states a bare 
fact which may need explanation, Five years ago 
the publishers of the Christian Register found the 
tide setting against religious journalism in all its 
branches, Advertising had been diverted to sec- 

ular journals, and especially to the low-priced magazines. 
With our limited constituency the price of the Christian Reg- 
ister could not be reduced without a large increase in the 
list of subscribers. Many were of the opinion that this in- 
crease would follow the reduction of the price to $2.00. 
Among those who were responsible for the conduct of the 
paper, opinions were divided. But it became inevitable 
that the experiment should be tried. The total result is 
that the publishers of the paper kave in the last five years 
given more than $25,000 to their subscribers without re- 
turn, The majority of them were abufdantly able, and 
probably willing, to continue at the old rate. We trust they 
will cheerfully return to it now, and with the inducement of- 
fered above make some effort to enlarge the subscription 
list. Whatever happens, we intend, during the coming year, 
to do our best to represent the principles to which the Czris- 
tian Register has been devoted for more than eighty years, 
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and to do what lies in our power to strengthen all allied in- 
stitutions engaged in the same cause. 


a 


WHILE we wait for the verdict of the commission appointed 
by the President to consider the merits of the coal strike and 
the rights and duties of all parties, we are disturbed now 
and then by the checks and hindrances which prevent the 
smooth working of the commission. But let patience have 
its perfect work. Every obstacle thrown in the way of those 
who would settle the dispute brings to light some new ele- 
ment of discord which the public needs to understand. 
Publicity is the cure of many evils. Just as the electric 
light at the Four Corners or the Five Points where criminals 
congregate does the work of many policemen in keeping 
order, so publicity works in affairs where evil things have 
thrived and grown to horrid proportions because they were 
concealed. Many a good man consents to the evil which is 
done in his name because he has never been confronted 
with it. He does not know how ugly it is because he has 
never looked it fairly in the face. When all the facts are 
known, good and bad, and the secret purposes of all parties 
are brought out into the light, the great jury which declares 
its verdict through public opinion is prepared to express 
itself, The voice of the people is not always the voice of 
God, but it always tends to be. Approach is always made 
to just judgment and righteous action when the motives, the 
plans, and the results of action are fully manifested. ‘The 
hindrances to settlement, therefore, in this case, will work 
together to make the settlement more just and lasting when 
it is made. 

a 


In good old colony times every voter was a church 
member. Every church member was a voter. But the fact 
that the church and the electorate were identical may lead 
us to conclude, very erroneously, that the church and the 
electorate included the whole body of citizens. As time 
went on, after the settlement of the colony the test of 
church membership excluded many wise and good men who 
believed neither in the creed nor the creed-makers. Tem- 
‘porarily, their abstinence from voting gave the church great 
power. It was the government. When we say that the 
power and influence of the church has declined in our time, 
we state an evident fact for which we give a false reason. 
It is the external and political authority of the church which 
has declined, not its real power and its vital influence. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, before the days of the 
«“ Half-way Covenant,” it was reckoned that only one-fifth of 
the adult males of Massachusetts were qualified to vote. 
Four-fifths of the possible voters were disfranchised because 
they were not in full communion with the church. It is 
only by setting aside such facts that we can accept the pop- 
ular belief in the decay of the church and the decline of its 
moral and spiritual authority. 


rd 


THE persecution of the Baptists and the Quakers and the 
hanging of the witches in colonial times were planned and 
carried out by the civil authorities, which were identical with 
the church of that time. But they were hindered and finally 
brought to an end by the indignation and resistance of that 
growing and respectable body of citizens who did not be- 
long to the church, who did not approve of these excesses, 
and who finally determined ‘hat they should come to an end. 
The persecution of the Quakers in Salem ceased because 
the acts of the magistrate were vehemently disapproved by 
many good citizens; and, when it was proposed to sell Cas- 
sandra Southwick and her children to be sent as slaves to the 
Barbadoes, the tender hearts and stalwart consciences of the 
people rebelled. The edict of the magistrate was not car- 
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ried out because nobody would obey it. Such facts should 
be kept in mind by those who contrast the fortunes of the 
church in those earlier days and in our happier time, when 
the church and religion have only such reverence as they de- 
serve, and when no one is compelled to any outward obser- 
vance of respect for the church or its ministry beyond that 
to which he is prompted by his own love and gratitude. 


& 


BECAUSE everybody does not know or remember the story 
of Abraham Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, we tell it once 
more. It is good for use. Stanton had been exasperated 
by the conduct of one of the generals in the field. He 
complained of him to President Lincoln, and said he was 
going to give it tohim hot. ‘That's right,” said Lincoln. 
“Write him a letter, and tell him just what you think of 
him. Make a clean breast of it.” With heat, Secretary 
Stanton wrote his letter, and showed it to the President. 
Then he folded it to be enclosed and directed. President 
Lincoln said, “ What are you going to do with that letter, 
Stanton?” ‘Why, I am going to send it to him, of course.” 
“Oh, no,” said Lincoln, “ Put it in the waste-basket. You 
never ought to send a letter of that kind. You've got the 
thing off your mind now. Let it drop.” In ninety-nine 
times in a hundred the place for a letter written in wrath is 
the waste-basket. 


We Wonder Why. 


What beliefs do they hold who change from one church to 
another? Why do they change? What is the proportion of 
interchange between the various denominations? What is 
the direction in which people commonly move when the 
change occurs? A careful study of the movements of 
thought, and of ecclesiastical fellowship suggested by these 
questions, would bring into prominence the evident fact that 
there are tides and currents in the religious world which can 
be chartered for the benefit of earnest persons who are feel- 
ing their way from creed to creed. It will not follow as a 
matter of course that the currents of change always indicate 
the currents of progress. There are many back-sets and 
eddies in the stream of human life. 

But it may be well to know what the currents are and 
whither we are tending. Not infrequently Catholics be- 
come Protestant. What churches do they join? Most of 
them, we believe, remain for a time, if not permanently, out- 
side of all churches. They are merely protestants. But, if 
they associate themselves with any Protestant church, they 
commonly prefer, we think, the Unitarian. We do not hear 
of their becoming Methodist, Baptist, or Presbyterian. So 
far as we know, those who go from the Protestant churches 
to the Catholic make their departure from Universalist or 
Episcopalian churches, or from Congregational churches, 
Orthodox or Unitarian. 

As between Congregational and Presbyterian churches, 
also between Universalist and Unitarian, changes have no 
especial significance because no change of belief is necessa- 
rily involved. A minister may be a Congregationalist in 
Boston and a Presbyterian in Chicago, as a matter of con- 
venience. Universalists and Unitarians pass freely back 
and forth, holding pulpits sometimes in one denomination 
and sometimes in the other, a practice which will soon, prob- 
ably, be sanctioned by conferences and associations with 
good results. 

Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians not infrequently 
become Episcopalian, Congregational, and Unitarian. Our 
impression is that few make the change in the other direc- 
tion. For instance, many Baptists have become Unitarian. 
We can remember but one Unitarian who became a Baptist. 
Presbyterians become Episcopalian, but Episcopalians sel- 
dom or never become Presbyterian. The passage is fre- 
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quently made both ways, between Episcopalian churches 
and Congregationalism, either Unitarian or Orthodox. 

Many believe that, more important than all these changes 
there is a falling away from all churches, so that the un- 
churched multitude both in Europe and America is increas- 
ing. Wedo not believe the statement; and, more than that, 
we hold that a true reading of the early history of the Amer- 
ican colonies will show that among the immediate successors 
of the Pilgrims-and Puritans who came to this country there 
were proportionally quite as many lapses from allegiance 
to the church as we note to-day. When we remember that 
the seed of three nations was sifted for the planting of the 
New England colonies, the number of those who fell away 
from church-going was really greater in proportion than any- 
thing we note to-day. 

Taking into account Catholic immigration, it seems to 
us evident that the tendency in this country is toward 
Protestantism, and that it is toward Protestantism in two 
forms, the one representing what is called liberality in 
belief, and the other ritualism, in which the emphasis 
is placed upon the worship rather than the creed. A ten- 
dency is to be noted toward fellowship among all those 
who, like the two branches of Congregationalism in New 
England, are evidently travelling on different roads toward 
a common ground of belief and practice. It seems evident 
that those who choose the liturgy and the episcopate prefer 


‘the Episcopalian to the Methodist church. But those who 


change for the sake of church order and government tend 
toward Congregationalism, and not to the Presbyterian 
mode of government, or to the Baptist definition of the metes 
and bounds of Christian discipleship and membership of the 
church. The current sets away from limitations of fellow- 
ship. and fixed forms of belief toward the churches that 
most cordially invite all men to reverent worship, to loyalty 
to truth, and to mutual service. 


James Martineau. 


The publication of the two ample volumes, elsewhere 
noticed, in which his friends and colleagues in England 
have told the story of the life of Dr. Martineau, is an event 
second to none in the history of religious thought in Eng- 
land and America since the century began. Channing, 
Parker, and Martineau are the three spiritual guides and 
masters of thought who have not only given shape and 
direction to the religious life in our Unitarian churches, but 
have also done more than any other three men to direct 
religious thought and lead theological progress in all parts 
of the Church during the nineteenth century. Emerson, their 
great colleague, did his work in a different way, outside of 
the field of theology. 

These three consciously or unconsciously wrought together 
to the same end. They were all protestants against the 
Established Church of England and against those who 
claimed to represent spiritual authority and supremacy in 
England or America. They were all to some extent op- 
posed to the tendencies of the Unitarian Church. They did 
not believe in denominational organization, and were often 
opposed to specific measures which their brethren thought 
desirable or found even to be necessary. But they belonged 
together, and with their points of difference and of sympathy 
wrought nobly for the liberty we now enjoy and for the 
manifestation of the truth which is our inspiration. 

Martineau did not always agree with either Channing or 
Parker. He passed beyond Channing in his respect for 
Transcendentalism, and he could not go with Parker in all 
his iconoclasms. But, as he stated in a letter on the nine- 


tieth anniversary of his birth, he owed to the early American 


Unitarians, Channing and his fellows, his liberation from 
the narrower ideas of Priestley and the materialism of early 
English Unitarianism. While he took his own course as a 
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student and a philosopher, coming to the conclusions which 
seemed to him to follow from the premises within his knowl- 
edge, and so passing outside of and beyond the intellectual 
authority of Channing, he still held him in the highest 
regard, and attributed to him a decisive influence for good 
at a critical time in his philosophical career. Channing was 
the spiritual guide of Martineau at a time when he sadly 
needed guidance, but after this point of spiritual contact 
each as a thinker went his own way. 

No one who believes that the field of truth is infinite and 
that all our statements of it are fragmentary and insufficient 
will hold that either Channing, Parker, or; Martineau, is final 
authority in any question relating to ethics, religion, the- 
ology, or ecclesiastical organization. They were great lead- 
ers, thinkers, inspirers, and helpers. They are not our 
judges, and they were not appointed to exercise authority 
over us. We believe that Martineau was wrong in his life- 
long resistance to the feeble attempts of Unitarians in Eng- 
land to get together, pull together, and to help one another 
to win power and exercise influence in the church of which 
they were a part. He believed they were cutting themselves 
off from future possibilities in shaping the religious life of 
England. We believe that he was hindering in this respect 
the development of that religious liberty to which his life 
was devoted. 

Dr. Martineau had other limitations, some of which he 
never outgrew. Like Agassiz, he gave no welcome to the 
doctrine of evolution when it was first proclaimed. He 
could not have accepted all the views of Mill, Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and Tyndall. But he never fully understood 
them and the intellectual world in which they moved. He 
was sometimes a vigorous opponent when he might have 
been a great reconciler, supplementing both the half-truths 
of science and the half-truths of religion and including them 
both in his larger statement. 

Martineau was distinguished for the wide range of his 
thought, for his ample scholarship, for the nobility of the 
sentiments which he cherished and expressed, for his re- 
ligious insight, for the grandeur of his thought, and for the 
well-nigh matchless skill with which he shaped and adorned 
his thought to fit it for the uses of the world. These are 
not popular qualities in a thinker and writer. They do not 
attract interest and hold the attention of the busy world. 
But by his masterly expositions of doctrine and by the 
dignity and solemn beauty of his style he caught and held 
the attention of thinkers, and walked as an equal among the 
leaders of his time, and through them influences the life of 
the world. 


Unitarians and the People. 


Dr. Hale was never more fascinating than in the humor- 
ous introduction to his address at the meeting of the Unita- 
rian Club in Boston, when the familiar subject, ‘‘ Why Uni- 
tarianism does not reach the People?” was discussed. It 
would be unnecessary and a little English to take him literally. 
Moreover, he was right, as he usually is, down under his 
delightful and always transparent exaggerations. He, one 
of the foremost literary men of the country, would be the 
last to advise an uneducated ministry and the sedulous 
cultivation of bad grammar. It is true, however, that the 
Unitarian clergy have been in the habit—it may even be 
called a tradition — of addressing the intellect alone. They 
have had a message to deliver; but, instead of delivering 
it as a message, they have too often presented it as a sub- 
ject to be reasoned about. ‘‘ Come, let us reason together,” 
has been their attitude toward their people. Their favorite 
subject has too often been not life, which their Master said 
that he came to bring, but truth or freedom. 

Yet the church is not the place merely to advocate free- 
dom or to expound truth, except under unusual circum- 
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stances. There are times when liberty of thought is threat- 
ened or is to be won, and then the pulpit must take its 
part in the fight. But, setting aside the fact that we have 
now all the freedom that we need, and perhaps more than 
we are using well, freedom is, after all, but a gateway to 
new obligations. It is not a mere deliverance, but a transfer 
of allegiance. The moment we have gained any liberty from 
an external mastery we are face to face with the need of an 
inner homage. Of what possible use is it to be free from 
the law if we do not come under the gospel? What but 
mischief can come from teaching men that there is no virtue 
in mere going to church or observing the Sabbath if we do 
not succeed in convincing them that they have any duty in 
the systematic cultivation of their religious nature?. Or 
why devote the rare opportunity of the sermon to liberating 
men from the fear of a literal hell, if we cannot make them 
fear the spiritual consequences of a bad life? It is far 
easier to get men out from an old bondage than to get them 
under a new allegiance. The latter is the true function of 
the sermon in ordinary times, especially in those long periods 
which follow the eras of intellectual emancipation. 

Still less is the ideal sermon an argument, or the ideal 
church a debating club. There will always be a portion of 
mankind which is outgrowing the old and looking for the 
new doctrine, and there will always be another which loves 
especially to hear about religion as an interesting problem, 
But these will, in ordinary times, form but a minority of the 
people. Most of us need life more than truth from the 
preacher. He must of course have truth. At least he 
must not be conspicuously wrong. But his use for most of 
us is to appeal to the spiritual nature in us, so faint and dull 
from want of food and exercise; and the man who can do 
this for us will be found to draw us, even though his intel- 
lectual equipment be comparatively small or lie in a differ- 
ent direction from ours. 

More than this, as every observant preacher can testify, 
the people do not wish, nor as a rule are they able, without 
too great exertion, to think upon theological matters. These 
lie too far away from their customary mental paths, and are 
too abstruse when they are reached to interest them. The 
way to the heart, on the contrary, is short; and that organ is 
more easily touched than the hard-cased brain. The man 
who, in Dr. Hale’s story, preached with such effect, did so 
not because he was ungrammatical nor even because he had 
not been to Harvard College, but because, with his simple, 
unsophisticated nature, he felt deeply what he had to say, 
and kindled at once that inflammable emotional nature 
which lies, all ready to be lighted, behind the most severe 
Unitarian face. The man who devotes his sermon to argu- 
ment is in the majority of cases bringing to his congregation 
simply a preliminary process in which they are no more in- 
terested than a hungry man in what has been done in the 
kitchen, and ends where he ought to have begun. “ First 
be sure you are right” is the motto of the study, ‘‘and then 
go ahead” is that of the church. It is the frequent testi- 
mony of those who come to us from other sects that, while 
we continually talk of the comparative unimportance of 
creeds, we are more often found preaching our own or 
denouncing those of other sects than the preachers of any 
other denomination, who really say little about dogmas in 
their sermons. 

The real question is not why Unitarianism does not reach 
the people, for it is the only religion that does. President 
Eliot, who said that he heard more preachers of various 
sects than any other men present, added that he found a 
certain monotony in their sermons because they were all by 
William Ellery Channing. To which add Dean Stanley’s 
testimony, that wherever he went in America he found 
Emerson in the pulpit, and we have sufficient evidence that 
Unitarianism is getting at the people fast enough. If Uni- 
tarians are not, we shall some day discover the reason. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The Test of the Minister. 


In my last article I maintained that ministers should not 
be estimated by the size of their church or the amount of 
their salary. It would be interesting if we could find as just 
a statement of a way whereby they could be fairly estimated, 
but this would be much more difficult to state for the reason 
that no single test would apply to all kinds of ministers. 
There is one test, however, that might be considered reason- 
able. Ministers can be rightly judged according to the 
manner in which they practise what they preach. 

Headquarters is a good place to discover to some extent 
the practising of the ministers. Unhappily, we are obliged 
to learn here something about the cases where the ministers 
do not practise what they preach; but I am glad to be able 
to state that there is very little of that sort of report coming 
to us as compared with the ever-deepening tide of good 
report that reaches us concerning the overwhelming major- 
ity of our ministers. Again and again interested people in 
our churches take the trouble to write to headquarters and 
tell us about some good things the ministers are doing. 

Naturally, also, the bearing of the ministers in the trying 
time when they are without a settlement is well known to the 
officers at headquarters. I wish to take: this occasion to 
sing the praises of the men who at such times bear them- 
selves in a cheerful, courageous, and modest spirit. When 
aman meets disappointment after disappointment in his en- 
deavors to find a settlement, knowing in his heart that the 
disappointments are undeserved and due simply to superfi- 
cial impressions; when he sees men of no greater ability 
than himself securing settlements, while parishes turn away 
from him without having given him a fair chance to impress 
his abilities upon them; when he feels the stringency of an 
empty purse and carries the burden of anxiety concerning 
his family’s support, and almost begins to wonder whether 
there really is a place for him in the ministry or not,— when, 
under such hard conditions as these, a minister maintains his 
religious earnestness, his confidence in buman nature, his 
patience, his kindliness of feeling toward all persons who 
have dealings with him, and never whines, never accuses 
anybody of plotting against him, never doubts his own ulti- 
mate success, then that man shines in the midst of his 
fellows as one who manifestly practises what he preaches. 
Such a man possesses in a marked degree the stability of 
character for which parish committees ought to be seek- 
ing. 

Certainly, they that preach to others ought not themselves 
to be cast-aways. ‘They that preach that men should be 
patient and cheerful in the face of adversity ought themselves 


to manifest these virtues when they have, justly or unjustly, | 


been brought to the end of a pastorate. They that preach 
that men should have the soldierly spirit and the support of 
faith when they are bearing the burden of poverty ought 
themselves to be uncomplaining concerning their financial 
income. They who preach that manliness requires of one a 
willingness to make the best of circumstances should them- 
selves be ever ready to give their best service to any kind of 
a parish with which their lot is thrown. The more uninter- 
esting a parish happens to be, the greater is its need of 
having a zealous ministerial service; for parishes, like indi- 
viduals, can be improved by a wise helper. There are par- 
ishes that seem to have a divine gift of bringing out the best 
in every minister who comes in contact with them; while, on 
the other hand, there are parishes which seem to have that 
sort of smouldering selfishness which arouses the faulty side 
of such ministers as have not supreme self-control. The 
ministers who in these irritating parishes succeed in bearing 
themselves with patience, self-forgetfulness, and long-con- 
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tinued usefulness, are pre-eminently of the kind that practise 
what they preach. 

Under troublesome circumstances many of us fall short in 
meeting this test. Nevertheless, the test is a just one; for 
there are no vexing, burdensome, or smothering conditions to 
which ministers are ever exposed under which some servant 
of God has not been able in steady faithfulness to keep on 
practising what he.preaches for the guidance of others. 

j . Cuares E, St. Joun. 


Current Topics. 


WIDE-SPREAD attention has been attracted by a letter which 
President Roosevelt recently wrote to a prominent citizen of 
Charleston, S.C., on the subject of the appointment of ne- 
groes to federal offices in the Southern States. The special 
occasion for the writing of the letter was the protest which 


. the President received at the time when it was announced 
.that he had determined to appoint Dr. Crum, a negro, col- 


lector of the port of Charleston. After investigating some 
of Dr. Crum’s public acts, the President reconsidered his 
original intention; but, in order to define clearly his atti- 
tude upon the general issue, he wrote a long letter to a 
leading resident of Charleston, in which he said: ‘I do not 
intend to appoint any unfit man to office. So far as I legit- 
imately can, I shall always endeavor to pay regard to the 
wishes and feelings of each locality; but I cannot consent to 
take the position that the door of hope — the door of oppor- 
tunity —is to be shut upon any man, no matter how worthy, 
purely upon the ground of race or color, Such an attitude 
would, according to my convictions, be fundamentally 
wrong.” 

‘ & 

SeLpom in the history of the development of medical 
science has so much interest been shown in the work of an 
individual scientist as has been taken in the operations of 
Dr. Adolph Lorenz, a practitioner of Vienna, who has been 


conducting a series of remarkable cures pf congenital hip 


disease by what is known as the ‘bloodless method,” as 


- distinct from the surgical treatment by means of the knife. 


In Chicago, Dr. Lorenz performed a series of successful 
operations which attracted universal attention, not only 
among physicians, but also among the great mass of the people. 
Elaborate preparations are being made in New York City for 
the reception of the eminent surgeon ; and a large number of 
cases, previously diagnosed by other physicians, await treat- 
ment at his hands. Dr. Lorenz is now in Washington, and 
after that he will visit New Yorkand Boston. It is expected 
by physicians of eminent standing that the object-lesson 
presented by. the distinguished visitor to this country will 
have the effect of making a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the possibilities of surgical achievement. 


ed 


Arter the meeting of the allied and independent coal 
operators in New York City last week, it was unanimously 
decided to withdraw the offer of an increase of 10 per cent. 
in wages on the basis of a nine hour day of labor, which 
had been made by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, counsel for the 
operators, as a preliminary step in the direction of an ad- 
justment of the differences between the operating miners 
and their workmen. Through George F. Baer the repre- 
sentative of the United Mine Workers of America was 
informed that the proposed conditions were such that no 
substantial progress toward an adjustment could be made 
by the suggested meeting of President Mitchell and the 
operators. Consequently, the deliberations of the President’s 
commission, which took an adjournment of ten days in 
order to enable the parties in the dispute to confer upon the 
new issues, will be continued until a judgment is reached 
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upon the merits of the cases that were presented before the 
commissioners. 
J 


THE United States is peculiarly interested in the latest in- 
ternational complications that have arisen in South America. 
In an effort to collect claims held by citizens of Germany 
and of Great Britain against the Venezuelan Republic, a 
practical agreement for joint action has been reached by 
Berlin and London. This joint action will probably take 
the form of a naval demonstration oft the coast of Venezuela 
as a preliminary to the seizure of the whole or a part of the 
Venezuelan customs. The allies will continue in practical 
control of the finances of the. republic until the claims, 
which involve about $25,000,000, shall have been paid. 
Alarmed by the imminency of the proposed demonstration, 
Venezuela has made a tentative offer of a settlement through 
an Anglo-American banking house. The suggestion has 
been made by an influential British newspaper that, inas- 
much as the United States enjoys the privileges conferred 
upon it by the Monroe doctrine, that republic ought to un- 
dertake the duties involved by her position as protector of 
the South American republics, and act as collector in be- 
half of Germany and Great Britain in the Venezuelan dis- 
pute. 

we 


Wuite the clouds are accumulating over the Venezuelan 
capital, an interesting situation has arisen nearer home in 
Cuba. Last week the government of the Cuban republic 
found itself confronted with the possibility of disorders upon 
the scale of an incipient revolution in Havana. The dis- 
orders arose out of a strike of cigar-makers, in which prac- 
tically all the trades of the city joined in a sympathetic 
movement. Industry was practically suspended in the 
Cuban capital, and rioting began. President Palma was 
compelled to order the rural guards to the city to suppress 
the disorders. The question arose whether the situation 
would prove too serious to be handled by the armed forces 
of the Cuban republic, and whether it would be necesssary 
to call upon the United States for aid in protecting the lives 
and properties of natives and foreigners in the Cuban cap- 
ital. As the event proved, the Cuban authorities were able 
to cope with the lawlessness; but the question yet remains 
in the official mind, both in Havana and Washington, 
whether, in the event of a more serious and more general 
outbreak of disorder, it would not be necessary for the 
United States to intervene in order to maintain the security 
of the republic which it founded. 


ed 


On the occasion of the funeral of Herr Krupp, the gun 
manufacturer of Essen, whose death is said to have been 
due to a virulent attack made upon him by the Vorwaerts,a 
socialistic paper, the kaiser found opportunity to deliver a 
characteristic speech. In speaking of Herr Krupp’s death, 
the kaiser said: ‘‘ Certain special circumstances which at- 
tended the sad event impelled me, as the supreme head of 
the empire, to be present here in order to hold the shield of 
the German Empire over the house and memory of the 
dead. ... A deed has been done in German lands so base 
and mean that it has made all hearts shudder, and must 
have brought to the cheek of every German patriot a blush 
of shame at the disgrace cast upon our noble nation.... 
This deed, with its consequences, is nothing less than mur- 
der.”’ The Vorwaerts, in the issue following the funeral, re- 
plied in bitter and defiant terms to the words that had been 
uttered by the emperor; but the police did not attempt to 
suppress the issue. 

vt 


ArTeR a multitude of complications that have delayed 
from time to time the negotiation of a treaty between the 
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United States and Colombia to serve as the basis for the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal route, it appears now that 
an impasse has been reached. At a cabinet meeting in 
Washington last week the announcement was made that 
Senior Concha, the Colombian minister in Washington, has 
informed the State Department that the Colombian govern- 
ment cannot accept the last proposition made by the United 
States as a basis for a treaty. On the other hand, it is 
known that the State Department has made all the conces- 
sions it sees fitto make. The inference is that the negotia- 
tions are practically in abeyance for the present, and that the 
prospect for their resumption in the immediate future is not 
bright. It is possible that the refusal of the Colombian 
government to accept the preferred terms will have the effect 
of eliminating the Panama route from the field of selection, 
and that Congress will eventually revert to the original 
proposition, and select the Nicaragua route as the route for 
the projected inter-oceanic waterway. 


at 


STRANGE reports continue to come from St. Petersburg 
concerning the mental condition of the czar and the czarina. 
It is asserted — with what authority it remains to be seen — 
that the visible head of the Russian empire is in a state bor- 
dering upon mental and physical collapse, and that the 
empress is also affected seriously by melancholia. These 
rumors have been spread about and repeated with so much 
positiveness and circumstance that the question of a succes- 
sor to the throne is being discussed in the Continental press 
as one of the problems of the day. Whether the Grand 
Duke Michael, the heir presumptive, or his uncle, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, shall be the next czar of 
Russia, there is reason to believe that the outward semblance 
of liberal rule which has been maintained by Nicholas II. 
will give place to the traditional Russian system. It is pre- 
dicted confidently that, in case the Grand Duke Vladimir 
succeeds to the imperial office, the Draconian rule of Alexan- 
der III. will be restored with a vengeance. 


Brevities. 


When the germs of disease are taken into a healthful or- 
ganization, they not only die, but they contribute something 
to the support of life. 


There are lots of things, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
just now are in a state of suspended animation. Some of 
them are in a state of animated suspension, and any day 
may resume their activity. 


At the Mark Twain dinner in New York further currency 
was given to the pretty invention concerning the name of 
the Christian Register. It had been told before by Gen. 
Porter in Paris, and others, to illustrate the enterprise of 
Americans. The substance of the fable is that our name 
was originally the Fireside Companion, but after the in- 
vention of the American furnace the name was changed to 
Christian Register. 


We have received within the week several excellent letters, 
fit for publication, but unavailable because through modesty 
or carelessness the writers neglected to give their names. 
Why is it that people who care enough about it to write for 
publication do not remember the oft-repeated notice that 
anonymous publications cannot be printed? Editors make 
this rule because the majority of those who write under cover 
of secrecy have some malicious or dishonest purpose which 
they do not like to have brought home to themselves in case 
of detection. 


It is a sad sort of consolation sometimes to know that 
young men and women who think they are daringly wicked, 
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because they read books that are not good: and see plays 
that are vile, are not as wicked as they think they are. 
When a woman comes to years of experience and knows 
what things mean, she is sometimes surprised and disgusted 
when she remembers the free talk and reckless manners of 
her period of ignorance and innocence. Unless it is pointed 
out to them, the evil of the world is not readily detected by 
the young. For this reason they read the Old Testament, 
Shakespeare, and Cervantes without understanding the rec- 
ord of wickedness, which is not for them, because they 
have no experience to interpret it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Wages of Labor. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The problem of the reward of labor and the proportion of 
product long antedates the coal strike, and the discontent of 
the laborer has long existed. 


As a general rule, I believe he is getting his full share of © 


the product, notwithstanding somé enormous accumulations 
of wealth. These accumulations have -generally been ac- 
quired by exceptional skill of management, often with the 
aid of large amounts of capital, and have been accompanied 
by the employment of hosts of men at rates of wages much 
higher than those previously existing. The amount of 
wealth gained by the Vanderbilts is insignificant compared 
with the reduced cost of transportation to the whole com- 
munity, resulting in a development of the Western country 
that would otherwise have been impossible; and the railroads 
of the United States employ nearly a mjllion of mev. In 
the textile industries there has been a very large increase in 
wages in the past twenty years ; and this increase would have 
been impossible but for the use of capital in great amounts, 
production on a great scale, and great skill in method and 
management. The managers of the industries of the United 
States are the men to whom people are indebted for reduced 
costs for articles of necessity and comfort and for the in- 
creased wages of labor. 

Perhaps the people of this country were more moral one 
hundred years ago than they are now, though this is at least 
doubtful, but that they were as prosperous cannot be ad- 
mitted. The increase of capital certainly is not the cause of 
misery and poverty. In the big cities there are thousands, 
no doubt, in poverty and degradation ; but they are people 
who did not exist in this country till the flood of immi- 
grants came in, and, if several hundred thousand poor people 
are poured into our cities annually, it is not the fault of 
capital that they remain poor and degraded for a time at 


least. If there were no capital, they would starve to death. © 


Though wealth and capital have no doubt attracted to these 


shores many or most of the inhabitants of the slums, it is ~ 


altogether erroneous to say that capital is the cause of the 
slums. 

Socialistic remedies do not seem necessary in order to 
secure any just claims of laborers; and the wage system is 
probably better for the laborer than either profit-sharing, 
productive co-operation, or socialism. Conferences and fair 
discussion between laborers and employers and boards of 
conference and conciliation are the best means of fair and 
just remuneration to laborers, to capital, and to managers. 
Skilled management and capital are as important elements 
in modern industry and in modern prosperity as labor, and 
that all these three elements should be free is essential to 
the interest of the mass of the people. 

ARTHUR T. LYMAN. 

Boston, Mass. : 


LL 
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For the Christian Register. 


As Love passed by. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


As Love passed by, he breathed a word, 
No louder than a gentle sigh 
Or thistle-down soft floating by ; 

And all my soul arose and stirred, 
As Love passed by. 


No sound there was of call or cry, 
But stars and winds and forests heard, 
And every liquid-throated bird 
Thrilled into poignant song on high, 
As Love passed by. 


Great mother Nature hath not erred! 
Her mighty voice can never lie. 
But whence doth come my life, and why ? 
And from what other spheres am I? 
For heaven and hell lay in that word, 
As Love passed by! 


A Pilgrimage to the Miracle-shrine of Lourdes, 
August, £902. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


TT, 


The sun is gleaming behind the western hills, long 
shadows are thrown out over the scene of confusion on the 
Place du Rosaire. ‘The holy canopy with its attendants has 
passed up onto the wide platform of the Church of the 
Rosary. Then, by the right-hand flight of stone steps, it has 
ascended to the level of the parapet where I stand, then on 
up by the crypt, or second church, still up until it reaches the 
door of the Basilica thrown wide open to receive it. A 
harmonious burst of music from the sweet-toned organ tells 
us who are below that the ciborium is deposited on the high 
altar. The pilgrims around me pell-mell go up to the 
Basilica or pass down by one or other of the gradients to 
the level below. How many miracles have been worked? 
A crowd collects half-way down the right-hand gradient. 
They are looking and talking excitedly. I follow their gaze, 
and see a much larger crowd collecting in front of a door- 
way immediately beneath them. By and by I notice a 
woman who had been borne from the town in a stretcher, 
because of some affliction to her lower limbs, come forth 
from this doorway and take three or four steps alone, unas- 
sisted. The enthusiasm of the bystanders is tremendous. 
They press up around her, and for a moment it looks as 
though she will be crushed. The young civilians who had 
guarded the procession lock arms around her, and keep back 
the crowd. The many heads hide her from further view. 
Again the door opens. This time a young consumptive 
walks forth. The excited people will suffocate her. ‘She is 
cured!” ‘Look! she is the favored of the Virgin!” “ Oh, to 
touch her garments!’’ “ Oh, to be permeated with the divine!” 
A group of young men stand ready with a wide guard rope. 
They circle her and keep back the frenzied multitude, then 
slowly lead her away. We wait for other cures. No more! 
The Virgin has not been generous to the Auvergne pilgrims. 
At half-past eight will come the culmination, the night 
march of the pilgrims. 

The crowd is scattering in all directions ; and I find myself 
on the upper level, standing almost alone. The door of the 
church underneath the Basilica (the crypt) is open. While 
I am here I might as well enter. It is a gloomy passage-way 
leading to a small chapel directly below the apse of the 
Basilica. Against the side walls, in fact covering them 
nearly, are white marble tablets of reconnaissance. The 
golden lettering cut into the stone tells the miraculous tale 
over and over agiin. I stop long enough to copy two or 
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three. ‘Thou didst heal my son,” ‘my daughter.” “ Grati- 
tude to Mary the Immaculate!” ‘‘ Homage to our Lady of 
Lourdes! I was crippled. I am healed.” Acknowledg- 
ment, cured of phthisis, then the date and name. ‘ Thank- 
fulness! she heard me.” Above, in the main church, these 
grateful, loving worshippers of Mary leave tangible evidence 
of their fealty in silver and golden hearts that hang from the 
columns, in silken draperies, in exquisite banners, in photo- 
graphs, jewels, crosses, swords, and I know not what else 
besides. 

A long flight of circular steps within a stone tower leads 
one, if he care to take that dizzy revolving method, to the 
earth level, brings him, indeed, not far from the sacred Grotto 
itself. A space in front of the Virgin Shrine is especially 
reserved for the sick and those who desire to offer up prayers 
for the sick. ‘This railed-off space is filled in with benches; 
and at this late afternoon hour they are not all filled, as is 
usually the case. So I found no difficulty in obtaining a seat 
somewhat to the rear, where I could see fully all that took. 
place. The many tapers burning and glimmering in the 
Grotto at the base of the Virgin’s marble statue sent out a 
pleasant odor, wafted to me now and again by the gentle 
summer wind, and produced upon my mind much such an 
impression as that produced by an open fire in my study 
grate. I forgot the praying people before me, forgot where 
I was, in the recollection of the story of Bernadette, the 
founder of Lourdes, the young Shepherdess to whom the 
visions had appeared. What was she? What had she 
seen? How could her statements be reconciled to scientific 
truth? Was she laboring under some strange hallucination ? 
Did mind, then, work such prodigious transformations over 
disease? Those to whom she told her story, the parish 
priest, he did not seem to believe her. Neither did the 
bishop of the diocese. What changed their opinions? 
How did it come to pass that the parish priest from being 
her foe came to be her warmest admirer and champion? 
Is there some instinctive knowledge deeper than we can ar- 
rive at through the understanding which drives thousands 
of people to Lourdes or to the home of Mrs. Baker Eddy 
at Concord, N.H.? Was Bernadette an impostor, she with 
that sweet child face and sincere and holy look? Is Mrs, 
Eddy an impostor? Was the apostle Paul an impostor when 
he told of his vision on the Damascus road? Are these of- 
ficiating priests impostors? Are all the Christian Science 
teachers impostors and charlatans? As one asks himself 
this question, instantly the mind revolts against any such 
hypothesis as the true explanation of psychic phenomena. 
No, no, these people, one and all, believed in some union 
between the seen and unseen. Their faith is too sincere to 
be doubted. If they deceive, it is only because they them- 
selves are deceived ; but can one rest in so monstrous, so 
hopeless an assumption ? 

Iam startled in my reverie by the sound of a speaker. 
As I look up, I see that a priest has taken his place in the 
portable pulpit that stands on the right of the Grotto. What 
he is saying I do not know, but, after his talk, most of those 
sitting on the benches arise, and commence to pass through 
the open gateway of the iron railing into the Grotto and be- 
hind its altar, then out by the left-hand gate; and so they 
slowly make their way toward Lourdes. 

Impelled by curiosity, I follow the others. Instead of a 
damp coldness I found the atmosphere of the rocky cave 
much warmer than the atmosphere outside, due, undoubtedly, 
to the heat from the numerous burning candles. Some of 
these candles were fully six feet in height: others, again, were 
quite small. They must have cost the Fathers a large sum, for 
there could be no less than three or four hundred burning. 
Many of the pilgrims in front of me had long chaplets of red 
wooden beads’which they rubbed up against the stones as 
they passed; still others kissed the rocks; while nearly all 
mumbled an Ave or recited some prayer before leaving. 
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Coming out at the left-hand sortie, I look up and see the side 
cliff covered with rows of crutches. There are eight rows of 
them. I commence to count them, but grow weary before 
finishing the first row ; for my mind all the time is keeping up 
another process of thought, and saying to itself: How happens 
it that those first crutches by this time are not rotting and 
showing signs of decay? They all look wonderfully well pre- 
served, as though the storms and the elements produced no 
effect upon them; or is this preservation also a miracle? 
These advertised crutches put out in so conspicuous a way 
and arranged so neatly give me the first shock of doubt in 
the sincerity of the Lourdes Fathers. ‘It may be all right,” 
I said to myself as I walked away; ‘but the whole thing 
looks like clap-trap, and it’s mighty suspicious.” 

Instead of taking the park walk to the bridge, I crossed 
over the wide deserted Place du Rosaire, and approached the 
town by the Boulevard on the right, along which the electric 
cars run to the railroad station. It is along this Boulevard 
where one sees that not the Virgin, but Mammon, rules su- 
preme. Shops of every size and variety, booths, tents, huge 
hotels, great stone blocks of apartments, dust, noise, and the 
confused: babel of traffic; hawkers without number, girls, 
boys, impudent women, brawling men, chaplets, rosaries, and 
saints’ pictures without end pushed in one’s face, imperative 
demands on one to buy. Further down, nearer the bridge, 
the articles for sale are of the edible kind. One man has 
under his arm three or four long French loaves of bread, and 
holds one importunately in his hand as he begs you, in the 
name of the Virgin, to buy. A half-grown girl next to him 
holds up a string of sausages. Cooking is going on in large 
braziers. Fried potatoes are being offered to the crowd. 
Now and then a violent puff of dust from the street powders 
all these sausages and potatoes and loaves of bread, wiped 
off, as with the man, by his coat sleeve. People are eating 
everywhere. Paper bags, lunch refuse, remnants of meat, 
are being thrown into the Gave. The street-cleaners, like 
alert scavengers, work hard to keep clean and tidy the ap- 
proaches to the bridge, near the corners of which crippled 
and sightless beggars piteously moan out their wants, sure 
to receive dole from the generous crowd passing and repass- 
ing all the day long. 

“Monsieur from America, introduce I to a compatriote, 
nicht war btn?” So said our “guaranteed English host” 
as she bustled up to me on our return to the hotel. I looked 
around. Before me stood a fine-looking man, well dressed, 
with somewhat of a Spanish cast of countenance. We 
shook hands, “This is pleasant,” I said. ‘I did not ex- 
pect to see any one from America. You are from ae 
I thought he would say New Orleans. Instead he said, 
“Bogota, South America.”’ ‘“ But you speak excellent Eng- 
lish,” I remarked, surprised at his familiarity with our 
language. ‘Yes, I have been in New York a number of 
years as an importer.” Our conversation turned naturally 
upon Lourdes and upon its reputed cures. ‘Why should 
you be surprised,” he said, “if people regain their health 
here? Is not sickness mostly mental? ‘Intense anger 
changes the entire action of the physical organism. Drugs 
will not cure a fit of rage. The remedy is in a right mental 
condition. If the theory of Lourdes is false, then its more 
than a million cures are the product of a falsehood. Is that 
reasonable to suppose? All these earnest and devoted 
Fathers, all these organizations with their numerous fol- 
lowers, represent a lie; but do thistles ripen figs? do grapes 
come from thorns? No, no, you cannot so-reason.” 

As I left him, I reflected on what he had said. Here was 
a man, impelled by faith, who had come all the way from 
South America to lay before the Virgin the grief of his 
heart,— the sickness of his wife. He was an intelligent, 
travelled, educated man; but how did his mind work, from 
what premises? Surely, notasdid mine. Otherwise, granting 
the idea that the Virgin could cure, why would not earnest 
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prayers in Bogota be answered as surely as in Lourdes? 
But, if the Virgin could cure, did she reserve all her cures 
for those who came to Lourdes? | How unjust! Surely, 
there were others as well as this wealthy South American who 
had his faith, but not his money. Why should only those 
be favored who, because of leisure or wealth, could come to 
this particular shrine? Even of those who came, many, the 
most, were not cured. What was the principle of selection 
used by the Virgin? Looking on from the outside, did she 
not seem to be as fickle in the bestowal of her favors as 
Dame Nature? ‘One taken, the other left; one cured, the 
other not.” 

Shall I ever forget the spectacle of that night? Torch- 
light processions in abundance I have seen; great Christian 
Endeavor meetings I have attended, hearing ten thousand 
voices raised in song; superb electrical displays at night I 
have seen, such as the lighting of the Buffalo Exposition 
buildings. But never before have I seen such a combination 
of song, procession, and electricglare. The twilight scarcely 
had faded before the tramp, tramp, of hundreds of feet, on 
the sidewalk, across the bridge, told of the coming night 
celebration. By the tine my companion and I had reached 
the park enclosure which stretches from the St. Michael statue 
on tothe Place du Rosaire, we found the way ahead of us 
almost blocked with people. Lights were beginning to 
twinkle everywhere. Every one carried a long candle, its 
end enclosed in an isinglass receptacle to keep the wind from 
extinguishing the flame. These were now being lighted. 
Soon all those in front of us had their candles burning. 
Far off, yet distinctly heard, singing. Looking to the left, we 
commence to, see the head of the procession on the high level 
of the Basilica. It is coming down the left-hand gradient. 
The twinkling of lights is like one great flame. Louder the 
singing, still louder. Those in front of me are quickly mar- 
shalled into companies by military-like priests, and swung 
down around the right-hand gradient toward the Grotto. 
Still on comes the singing multitude. They sing the 
famous Canticle of Lourdes, I am told. It surges and 
sweeps all about me. Company after company takes it up. 
The hundreds who have been coming down the left-hand 
gradient have reached the park level. They keep on 
toward the Michael statue before they turn into the right- 
hand path to once again approach the church. ‘The strag- 
glers in the right-hand path are hurried quickly forward. 
The circle of humanity is now complete. The van and rear 
guard of singers have met and coalesced. Whata spectacle! 
Thousands and thousands of burning tapers! They glitter 
and flame all down and up through the park paths, all along 
the wide roadway to the Grotto, then on up the high hill, 
around the Basilica, and down again by the left-hand gradi- 
ent. And the volume of sound,—it is indescribable. It 
seems as though the rocks and mountains had broken forth 


into song, as though it came down from heaven and floated | 
up from the earth. Ever that resistless, song-compelling re- 


frain, ‘‘ Ave, Ave, Ave Maria.’’ We, too, by this time are 
singing it. We cannot help ourselves. We are under the 
hypnotic spell. Suddenly the whole Basilica is outlined in 
electricity. The graceful tapering spire gleams forth like 
some celestial thing. It is the New Jerusalem of the Apoca- 
lypse. Calcium lights are being burned high up on the tower. 
The whole scene is bathed in a light that is like the noon- 
tide. One can read as easily as in the daytime. On we 
march. We forget the common, ordinary world; for we are 
all souls transported. 

Seeking my afternoon refuge near the upper parapet wall, 
T once again look down on the Place du Rosaire. By skilful 
mance ivring the priest-marshal and his assistants have 
wound and rewound the procession until, like a huge serpent, 
it is all coiled up on that vast square. All, did I say? No, 
not all. The space is not sufficiently ample for these myriad 
of bodies, Still that insistent singing: it sways us ecstati- 
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cally. We are not far from that fanatical glow which I felt 
and trembled before in Constantinople, when hundreds of 


_rear do not keep time. 


“my way up to Calvary and by the twelve stations. 


men, filling the interior of St. Sophia, moved and sang 
and prayed and swayed in rhythmical unison. 

Four priests have mounted the upper steps of the Rosary 
Church, Their batons raised together, they get the vast 


_ Mass united on the Ave refrain, and then start those nearest 


in unison on the verses of the Canticle. Those far off in the 
The sound gets jumbled, confused. 
It is a great, importunate, frantic roar. 

_ Next morning at an early hour I am at the spring. The 
holy water from the Grotto has been piped, and is now 
brought to the outside, where it can be turned on from a 
number of faucets. Early as I am, there are dozens ahead 
of me. I lingered too long down in the town, walking up 
the main street by the numerous stores and booths, nearly 
all of them devoted to the sale of chaplets, medals, rosaries, 


_post-cards of the churches, and holy pictures of Our Lady 


of Lourdes or Bernadette, the favored of the Virgin. My 
object in going first to the shops was to procure a water- 
flask such as I saw carried by the many other pilgrims. 


-This, as all of them, had stamped on the metal top a heart 


and crown with the monogram of Our Lady. The young 
woman who sold it to me was quite talkative. Desiring to 
get me to purchase other things, she began to tell of 
wonderful cures brought about by the agency of the water: 


- “ You see, it comes right out from the holy Grotto, springing 


forth at the Virgin’s feet. To be sure. Yes, many are cured 
by bathing in it. Last year a woman had an incurable sore; 
but, after she had been to the spring and prayed, it went 
away. Then there was Madame X. from Bayonne. The 
doctor had given her up. She simply drank it, and— But 
you must look at these chaplets, monsieur. ‘The rock is just 
back of the Grotto. Oh, I was telling you of the miracle in 
regard to Madame X. You are surely not going without 
purchasing a rosary. Ah!” But by this time, gathering 
up my change, I rushed off, hearing no more of Madame X. 
and her marvellous recovery. When I found myself at the 
spring, and could get near to one of the faucets, I drank a 
long cool draught of what seemed to me excellent pure 
water. Then I filled my flask, slung it around my neck with 
its heavy cord, and started, along with many others, to make 
It was a 
long and tiresome climb up the circular stairway of the 
tower before I reached the level of the Basilica. Once 
there, I was only at the beginning of the roadway. A fine, 
well-kept roadway it is, cut along the side of the low moun- 
tain to the right of the churches. On that warm August 
morning it was a hot and weary climb to the first station, a 
built-up platform of stone with the proportions of a good- 
sized stage. Upon this platform a monument of the Roman 
wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, and at its base, in a 
magistrate’s chair, a marble figure of Pontius Pilate; on 
either side of him, full life-sized figures of Roman lictors, cen- 
turions, standard-bearers, and the governor's cup-bearer; 


exactly in front of the lictors, a well-executed statue of Christ. 


The pose and simple garments of the figure are admirable, 
The whole grouping is thoroughly artistic. Going up the 
low flight of steps which led to this station were various pil- 
grims on their knees, a prayer recited at each step. Still 
further on, over steeper ground, we came to the second station, 
then the third, and so on, each marked with some memorial, 
until at last Golgotha. 

Far off in the distance is now the town. The sun breaks 
through the hazy fog. As in a dream, like a visionary place, 
I can see to the east the medieval castle guarding the 
wretched low houses of old Lourdes, The Gave has 
dwindled to a silver ribbon running between high banks 
of green. Churches, hotels, panoramic buildings, shops, 
booths, all have combined: they form one picture. Like 
small animate insects crawling upon the surface can be 
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seen the diminished forms of the hundreds of men and 
women still moving irresistibly toward that miracle-working 
Grotto, impelled by love and faith. Above me is the real 
sun burning down: around me are real hills and rocks. 
The life-giving mountain air I breathe makes me know 
that I am alive. Yes, all around me speaks of reality, of 
eternity; but this, this far-off visionary place, this town 
breathing of former creéds and beliefs, this strange 
anomaly here in the twentieth century,—isit real? Strange 
place! combination of faith and chicanery, of generosity 
and cupidity, of devotion and lawlessness; of the search 
for the ideal and the search for the merely pleasurable and 
sensual; the worship of the highest side by side with the 
worship of Mammon; eternal symbol of the divided alle- 
giance of man; eternal protest against the mere things of 
sense and passionate assertion of the unseen and ideal as 
the things that abide and are actually worth possession. 


[These articles are printed exactly as they were originally 
written, Since returning to America, I have found that in 
two or three instances small errors have been made. It 
seems better, however, to publish the original impressions 
while at Lourdes, and to give at the end the true meaning 


or explanation, where an error of statement is in the origi- 
nal, ] 


“They Say I have Retired.” 


BY REV. P. C. MOZOOMDAR, 


Well, you have given them the right word, as you always 
do, on my behalf. Indeed, I have retired — for good, I hope 
—from the jealousies, rivalries, hatreds, and heartless quar- 
rels which have brought the Brahmo Somaj to its last legs in 
every section and in every place; but I am in close and in- 
timate touch with everything that is good in whatever 
branch of our church. Ever a believer and worker in the 
New Era which the Dispensation of the Spirit of God has 
ushered into the world, I have the heart to feel for every 
movement, every organization, that has the spirit in it, in 
whatever measure or degree. And in the All-witnessing Pres- 
ence I fervently strive to train and perfect myself as if there 
was 70 party spirit in the Brahmo Somaj, as if the whole re- 
ligious world was ove. But my as #f is not a fact. The re- 
sult is, in loving all, without loving the evil that is inevitable 
in each, I am not loved by any. The New Dispensationists, 
so many among them, dislike and exclude me because I dis- 
tinguish the wheat from the chaff. The Sadharanists hate 
and exclude because I have ever loyally stuck to Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and not joined their Protest. The Adis hate 
my fidelity to Christ. The Christians are unsympathetic 
because I have deep sympathy with Hinduism; and the 
Hindus, because I have deep sympathy with Christianity. 
But I gratefully acknowledge I have friends, though few, in 
each of those bodies. Those repudiations, absence of con- 
fidence, cruel exclusion from my natural place, and authority, 
I take most complacently, because I am convinced a devotee 
of God and servant of mankind is never in want of oppor-. 
tunity to work out his life’s vocation, if he is only faithful to 
his faithful Master. My son, is there any end to the disci- 
pline and self-mortification necessary for oneness with God? 
Is there any end to the labor and thought and perfectness 
and prayer and grace necessary for the effective service of 
man? A man may not be able to leave much work or or- 
ganization behind him as reform, as a “leader” but what 
man may not leave behind a pure and spiritual example in 
life and conduct? I have therefore left the whole field to my 
opponents, and cleared out. My temporary seclusions are a 
great help to me and others. But even in this they will not 
let me alone. They say, ‘‘ Behold! he has retired.” But I 
hope I am in good company,—of my holy ancestors to 
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whom these mountains were hallowed, of ‘the consecrated 
message-hearers and message-hearers of fother nations to 
whom the hills were always the abode of “ the gospel of glad 
tidings,” of Davendra Nath who spent such long intervals 
in mountain meditations, of our own ever-beloved Minister, 
who, had he been spared, would have made a sanctuary of 
your Asharm at Simla which you built by his wish. The 
great deeds are here about me, the best of the living of all 
faiths are with me; and within and around and above is the 
light of the countenance of the Spirit of God, whose name 
be blessed for ever and ever!— Zhe Theist. 


A New View of Life. 


es 


BY REV, E. P. POWELL, 


A little book, not much bigger than your hand, has given 
Paris what Byron was longing for,—a new kind of sensation. 
For the first time in over a century the Parisians are asking 
the question, if their ambition all along has not been wrong. 
Is the true end of sound living display and excitement, or is 
it not, after all, quiet, peace, and intimacy with nature? Mr. 
Wagner says we should aspire to simple living. The sick 
man wasted by fever and consumed with thirst dreams in 
his sleep of a fresh stream of water where he can bathe or a 
clear fountain where he can drink. To aspire to simplicity 
of life is to seek to fulfil the highest human destiny. Too 
many hampering ambitions separate us from the ideal of the 
true, the just, and the good, that ought to warm and 
animate our hearts. He does not advise an effort to regain 
the simplicity of our fathers, but to go forward with the 
spirit of simplicity after new duties, and to find a work 
which God has appointed us. The spirit of simplicity is 
not an inherited gift from ancestors, but is the result of a 
laborious self-conquest. Plain living is like high thinking; 
for, the higher thought climbs, the simpler it becomes. He 
compares moral life to the scientific life, in which a handful 
of ultimate principles are gathered out of years and years of 
gropings after truth. Centuries of research are often con- 
densed so that a line may state it. Captivated by the 
beauty and sublimity of the true life, by what is sacred in 
the strife of humanity for truth, justice, and love, the or- 
dinary incidents of life subordinate themselves to the new 
ideal. ‘‘ The essential commands, the secondary obeys, and 
order is born of simplicity.” He is certain that all the 
strength of the world and all its beauty and its consolation— 
everything that makes us see across our poor lives a splen- 
did goal and a boundless future — comes to us from people 
of simplicity, from those who have made another object of 
their desires than the passing satisfaction of vanity. 

To see how thoroughly vital Mr. Wagner’s definition of 
simplicity is, we must compare it with the Tolstoi ideal,— 
the wooden shoes, the sheepskin coat, and the unshaven 
beard. Mr. Wagner says distinctly that it is not certainly 
true that a plain dress and poverty go with simplicity. 
“The shoeless man does not necessarily lead the least com- 
plex life. On the contrary, he who rides in a carriage may 
be sincere and unaffected, and not at all a slave of his 
wealth. It may be possible that under his rags, with his 
feet in the dust, the reformer may have a hatred for simplic- 
ity of labor, for sobriety of thought, and is dreaming only of 
a heaven of idleness and pleasure. Living counts for noth- 
ing: we must see the heart.” The almost total failure of 
Tolstoyism to reconstruct social Europe has been due to 
a conviction that his theory and his practice are a vital 
blunder. Those who profess do not follow his practice. 
In fact, he is inconsistent with it himself. His abstemious- 
ness requires wealth behind it. Wagner plumply asserts 
that true simplicity, that of Jesus and of the Beatitudes, is 
a matter of the mind. He does not deny that it may ex- 
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press itself in visible signs. He draws close to George 
Eliot in his use of the term “ betterment ” as a moral concep- 
tion. The sole distinction among men he makes a desire to 
become better. What we oftenest forget is the amount of 
self-sacrifice hidden modestly away in many of the most 
admirable lives. 
enthusiasm for old maids. It is the stones that are hidden 
in the soil that hold up the whole edifice. Those people 
who are recognized as of special value owe it to some hum- 
ble spiritual ancestry, who laboriously worked out the prob- 
lem of simple manhood. 

But the Wagner plan is distinctive, largely, in the fact that 
he would make simplicity a matter of education. At this 
point there is a close resemblance to Herbert Spencer; and 
then, again, one might believe, on the other hand, that he was 
rereading ‘Fors Clavigera.” Whatever our fortune and 
social position may be, he would have us establish a distinct 
democracy among children. Rich dressing he finds no ex- 
cuse for, since it at once begins to establish distinction on 
integuments and accidents. Above all, let the less wealthy 
refrain from self-sacrifice for such ends as style. No system 
of education can be tolerable the end of which leads chil- 
dren to despise their parents or the activities among which 
they have grown up. In this way he makes a strong point 
of sustaining those ligaments which bind the present to the 
past. But, above all, children must never be brought up so 
that that which we call education shall lead them to despise 
honest work or dishonor the aspirations and simple spirit 
of their fathers. ‘Education should make independent men. 
If you wish to train your children for liberty, bring them up 
simply, and do not for a moment fear that you are putting 
obstacles in the way of their happiness. Everything should 
be simple: food, dress, amusements,— all of these as natural 
as possible.” No gifts could be more worthless than those 
which undertake to make life pleasant on the basis of gor- 
mandizing and idleness. These create slaves, but never free 
men. Luxury never satisfies: in time it must necessarily 
dissatisfy. In every capital encounter of life there is no reli- 
able resource but in the power of manly self-sacrifice. Truth 
is always simple: duty is simply doing what your hands find 
to do, and dignity is the absence of pretence. In other 
words, the simple life is the genwzne life,— the life real. 

We have given the tenor of a book that indicates a new 
age and a wholesome social evolution. That it should have 
begun its work in the gayest capital of Europe indicates that 
it is not so much a cause a3 a conclusion. Our civilization 
is beginning to feel the ennui of ambition for show, pretence, 
and a complexity of privileges quite beyond the possibility 
of enjoyment. 
of honor, of strength and beauty, unrecognized, even un- 
known. The conventional is a bar against simple truth, 
simple hope, simple joy, simple power. We must from time 


to time make a new start, open a new chapter of purposing 


and achievement. The natural conclusion of an age of furi- 
ous excitement is reaction to an age of quiet peace and calm 
contentedness. Individual simplicity will create purer ideals 
for the home, and transform social ambitions. Simplicity 


points our age away from competitive rage and the clash of 


comparative masters. Simplicity softens asperity, bridges 
social chasms, and draws together heads and hearts. It 
throws a bridge across the fatal barriers of position, interest, 
and prejudice, permitting us to understand each other, 
esteem one another, love one another. Mr. Wagner recalls 
with vividness the fact that one of our own ablest writers 
not long since pointed out conditions which must necessarily 
lead us to a great reaction from the noise, excitement, and 
worry of the steam age, to a more peaceful age in which to 
sum up and thoroughly comprehend, and to meditate upon 
the work accomplished. A contemporary, speaking of the 
results of a strike that stopped the street-cars of a Sunday, 
says: ‘From dawn to dusk the romantic city seemed to be 


He reminds us of Horace Mann in his. 


Meanwhile civilization has left whole worlds 
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peacefully resting in an age-long sleep. What new delights 
thrilled those persons who were compelled to leave their 
homes! How charming were the walks all the way across 
the town! Did you ever really know how beautiful the old 
city of New Orleans was till you took that walk of yester- 
day? Some one says that the only way to know a country is 
to walk through it. How you longed then for the days when 
the telephone, the telegraph, and the trolley were unknown, 
when even the car rumbled not over the stony streets, when 
man as well as all other creatures of the Creator was satis- 
fied to be natural!” After all, may we not have been placing 
teo much emphasis on what we have been pleased to call 
progress? 

- CxinTon, N.Y, 


~ 


Che Pulpit. 


_ Faith, Hope, and Love, the Children of Sorrow. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN, 


Ought not the Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
his glory? — LUKE xxiv. 26. 
And now abideth faith, hope, and love, only these three; and the 


greatest of these is love.— 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
% ° 


The disciples had come up to Jerusalem, expecting that 
their Master would soon be proclaimed as the king of a new 
kingdom. But, instead of this, a sudden arrest and a 
hurried trial were followed by his ignominious death. It 
was a crushing blow, shattering all their eager hopes and 
making them even waver in their loyalty to him. For, when 
he was lifted on the cross, how hard for them to believe that 
he was really the Chosen of God! 

Thus they came under the shadow of the mysterious prob- 
lem of suffering,— a problem that still troubles many Chris- 
tian hearts; for they asked then, as many ask to-day: “ Why 
should good men who deserve happiness be called to suffer? 
Why should even the Christ be called to suffer?” 

Perplexing and distressing have these questions often 
seemed ; but Christian faith has always taught that in suffer- 
ing and sorrow there are blessed purposes, that these ex- 
periences which at first seem full of wrath and terror are 
really angels in disguise. 

“ Sorrow and suffering, poverty and death, 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 


All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God.” 


And then these angels, when we recognize them as such, 
bring us privileges and blessings, which are among the 
highest joys of human life,— which we should entirely miss 
if it were not for our experiences of suffering and sorrow. 
Let us consider three of these, which in their highest mean- 
ing are distinctively Christian privileges. 


FAITH, 


I. In the first place, there is the privilege of religious 
faith, the belief of the heart in an unseen, everywhere pres- 
ent Power who cares for us with fatherly love. Rarely do 
we gain any degree of true faith in God while life is full of 
sunshine, and we live for the happiness of the passing day. 
As Martineau says, ‘Whatever is Zigher than happiness is 
revealed to us only in the “ss of happiness,’’— as the stars 
are seen above us only when the daylight fades around us, 
— “and that which is highest of all, the life of religion, the 
sense of sanctity, the allegiance to God, find no place within 
us till we are cast down in deep affliction.” For the great 
convictions of faith become clear to us, not by the arguments 
of reason or the influences of nature, neither of which sug- 
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gest any faith in God’s personal love, and therefore no true 
faith in God (since only they who ‘‘dwell” in the divinest 
love really “know God ” and truly believe in Him), but by 
the moral experiences of the heart in times of suffering and 
sorrow, or in times of guilt and penitence, when, in the loss of 
happiness and peace, we keenly feel our dependence on God 
and gladly listen to words of help and mercy. Suffering, 
then, is “a divinely ordained means for calling out the higher 
energies of the soul,” the energies of faith, which, even 
against discouraging appearances, can still trust in the 
Unseen Love and the Everlasting Life. For this reason no 
deep religiousness can be looked for in a child. 


“ Heaven is not mounted to’ on wings of dreams; 
Nor doth the unthankful happiness of youth 
Aim thitherward, but floats from flower to flower, 
With earth’s warm patch of sunshine well content.” 


For this reason also certain periods of history have been 
singularly godless, ‘It is the great danger of an age of: 
wide-spread wealth and luxury,” says Principal Ottley 
of Oxford, ‘that it loses the sight of spiritual realities.” 
And such an age, then, needs the discipline of suffering, 
which has often brought about a great revival of faith. 

But these experiences of suffering and sorrow need a wise 
interpreter to make their deepest meaning understood. Such 
an interpreter is Christianity with its message of a love 
which is compassionate to the sinner as well as to the 
saint, and is aiming at a final good in even the bitterest 
pains. Compare it with Buddhism and Judaism. The 
former has no faith in God at all, and therefore recognizes 
no wise purpose anywhere: in suffering and sorrow it sees 
only evil. The Hebrew faith, on the other hand, believed 
more intensely in God than any other pre-Christian religion, 
but limited His fatherly pity to “them that fear,” that is, 
obey, ‘‘ Him.” It was sure that suffering is always a retri- 
bution for sin, and that “the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly ” will always prosper,— a faith which 
the first psalm teaches ; and it failed to see the truth which 
Jesus taught by his reverent love for the publicans and sin- 
ners, and his heroic trust in those tragic last hours. Chris- 
tianity alone, in the great message for which the Cross stands, 
helps us to find by life’s sufferings and sorrows a true faith 
in God, assuring us that we are the children of an All-em- 
bracing Love and the heirs of an Immortal World, so that 
thus we enter into the true glory of this present life. 


HOPE. 


II.. Then, again, there is the privilege of religious hope, 
For the hope 
that is in any manner selfish— such as the hope to be rich 
or distinguished, the hope to excel in some mental power or 
artistic skill which the world will praise, or the hope of sal- 
vation in the sense of being admitted to a heaven that is far 
aloof from the world of sinners—is not Christian. But we 
find a suggestion of the true meaning in the words of Dr. 
Edwin Abbott of London, ‘‘ When you have put away each 
selfish expectation, you may be sure that your every hope 
will be crowned with fulfilment; nothing will seem too high 
to become the object of aspiration.” And Principal Ottley 
says, ‘The highest object of hope for man is the perfection 
of his own nature,’’ — a perfection which, we must remember, 
can be attained in no other way than by broadening and 
deepening our life as Jesus did, with the loving service of our 
fellow-men. It is what Dr, Farrar means in saying, “ Hope 
is faith in Christ directed to the future”; or, in other words, 
it is our longing to be Christ-like. It is what the apostle 
means in the text, ‘‘ Reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus”; since this high calling, this 
Christian ideal, signifies a life of self-forgetful, reverent love 
for all mankind. In this sense it is true that “we are saved 
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by hope.” And such hope is a distinctive sentiment of 
Christianity; for no other religion has held out an ideal of 
limitless progress and has said to men, ‘“ Be ye perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,’?—a precept of which 
the meaning is explained by parallel words in another Gospel, 
‘‘ Be ye merciful as your Father also is merciful.” Sor the 
perfection that Jesus required ts a perfect love. ; 
’ But seldom is perfection of any kind attained, or even 
sought, without the goads of disappointment and trouble. 
When Jenny Lind, the most admired of the famous vocalists 
of her time, at the age of twenty-one went to Paris to train 
her voice under a great teacher, her first trial was an utter 
fauure. ‘‘ You have no voice left,” was the master’s judg- 
ment. Never before and never after did she know such 
mental suffering. But she would not be discouraged. She 
studied hard for many weeks, urged on by the keenness of 
her disappointment, and at another trial she was accepted as 
a pupil and began her brilliant career. To this bitter disci- 
pline at the beginning she attributed her final success. And 
this which is true of artistic genius is just as true of personal 
and national character. If our life is easy and happy, we are 
apt to be selfish and content ; but in suffering and disappoint- 
ment and danger we learn our imperfections, new ideals dawn 
before us, great aspirations stir within us. Many a selfish life 
has been ennobled by grief and become a fountain of benefac- 
tions to others. Seldom has there lived any hero or saint who 
would not confess that he owed whatever greatness he had at- 
- tained to experiences of struggle and sorrow. Even of Jesus 
it was said that he was ‘“‘made perfect through sufferings.” 
Both individuals and nations have been called to bear suffering 
and sorrow, so that they might awake to higher aims, until at 
last they have won the fulfilment of their noblest aspirations 
in being permitted to do something for the benefit of their 
fellow-men, and thus have entered into their true glory. 


LOVE, 


III. Then, finally, there is the privilege of love, which is 
greater than faith or hope, ‘the greatest of these,” says 
the Apostle, because it is the perfection which faith adores 
in God and hope aspires to attain in our human life. But 
there are higher and lower kinds of love; and there are also 
feelings called by this name which are unworthy of the name. 
We sometimes, for instance, give the name to what is only 
greed. Even the love of man for woman may be only a 
longing to have and to hold, as one’s exclusive possession 
in the wedded tie, a lovely face and a graceful form,— as 
selfish a feeling as the wish to own a beautiful painting or a 
stately mansion. Then there are other forms of love, in 
some degree unselfish, to be sure, but often thoughtless of 
the rights of others and easily tempted to do heartless 
things. Parents, for instance, who seem to love their 
children, will yet at times consult their own pleasure rather 
than these children’s welfare, or will disown and disinherit 
them for some disobedience or folly, which hurts the par- 
ents’ pride, but does not make them long to forgive and 
save these children. It is a love that soon withers away 
under the hot sun of worldliness, like the seed that was 
sown in shallow ground. Then there is the feeble love 
that cannot bear the strain of long separation; we observe 
it in people, who, while they live near together, really think 
that they love one another, but, when they go apart to a dis- 
tance, soon become indifferent. Then nobler than all these 
feelings is the love of which the poet speaks in the lines, 


“ Wisdom is meek sorrow’s patient child, 
And empire over self, and all the deep 
Strong charities that make men seem like gods,” 


a love which is like true faith and true hope, in that they 
are all the children of sorrow. In our sunny hours, indeed, 
we love our kindred, our neighbors, our friends, with an un- 
selfish love, we share with them their joy, we go to their 
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homes with glad congratulations; but, when we are called to 
sympathize with their griefs, when bereavement and pain 
and trouble open in our hearts the fountains of pity, does 
not our love flow out from unexpected depths with a won- 
derful glow like the outpouring of a new life? And, hence- 
forth, though the pain or grief may pass away and the days 
may come and go with sunny joy, does not our love have a 
depth and warmth which can never be quite lost and would 
be impossible but for these experiences of suffering and sor- 
row? Indeed, without these sympathies that are born of 
pain and grief, these ‘‘deep, strong charities” hallowed by 
pity, how little would human life be worth! Some natural 
affection, to be sure, would draw us together, just as it brings 
the beasts together; but we should know nothing of that 
tender helpfulness which gives to life its sweetest fragrance 
and makes us to one another forever afterward inexpressibly 
dear. ; 

Nevertheless, this natural impulsive love, even when dis- 
ciplined by suffering and sorrow, is not yet the Christian 
love which the Apostle praised,— the charity that ‘ suffereth 
long,” that “is not easily provoked,” that “rejoiceth not’ in 
iniquity,” that “beareth and believeth all things,” and is 
“ the bond of perfectness,” “ the end of the commandment,” 
and ‘‘the fulfilling of the law.” This Christian love, says 
Phillips Brooks, is “the love of humanity, grounded on the 
conviction which Christ implanted, that every man is the 
child of God.” It implies a thoughtfulness of “ the sanctity 
of all human life’ and “ the infinite value of the individual,” 
a “reverential estimate of the human soul, without which,” 
says Martineau, ‘no faith, no hope, no holy form of truth, 
is possible.” When this spirit of reverence is added to 
sympathy, it transforms every lower form of love into the 
distinctively Christian love, the noblest kind of love, be- 
cause it loves, not any superficial traits, but that which is 
deepest in human nature, ‘the hidden and possible saint in 
the sinner,” says Principal Fairbairn of Oxford, the latent 
goodness in every man, which, though it be but a tiny spark, 
is God’s real presence, ever worthy of our reverence. And 
such love, because it reverently recognizes the infinite moral 
possibilities of every soul and the infinite value of the soul 
in God’s sight, feels secure of immortality. Indeed, this is 
the one conclusive argument for immortality, the argument 
on which Jesus rested his faith when he said that all live 
unto God. ; 

From this reverence have sprung all distinctively Chris- 
tian institutions. For instance, it is the mutual reverence of 
husband and wife as immortal souls, that hallows the wedded 
tie in Christendom, as it is hallowed nowhere else,— a rever- © 
ence that teaches patience, tenderness, forgivingness, and 
created the Christian home. It is the mutual reverence of 
fellow-citizens, of the rich and the poor, of the wise and the 
weak, as all alike children of God, that, as Stopford Brooke 
has said, ‘is the foundation of all noble and enduring de- 
mocracy,” and created the ideal of the Christian state— an 
ideal, which has never yet been fully realized, but is grad- 
ually transforming our modern world. It is reverence for 
the wayward and sinful, because in them there are possi- 
bilities of the highest goodness, the faith, says Martineau, 
“that the meanest is but the highest in the germ,” a faith, 
says Pfleiderer, ‘first brought about by Christianity,” that 
created our Christian philanthropy, the noblest of all phil- 
anthropies; for even Buddhist philanthropy lacks just this 
reverence, does not see the infinite possibilities of. human 
nature and the divine ministry of suffering and sorrow for 
the spiritual training of mankind, and therefore is more 
concerned to remove the sufferings of human life than to 
promote the spiritual growth of human souls. It is hu- 
mane; and yet it lacks true love, just because it lacks true. 
faith. Christian love, on the other hand, is niore concerned. 
about the spiritual needs of men; as far as is possible and 
wise, it mitigates and consoles; but it accepts the inevitable. 
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the great lessons of the Cross. ~ 

We might naturally infer that no one, not even the Christ, 
could fully apprehend the meaning of this noblest love but 

? experiences of suffering and sorrow, and, when we care- 
fully read the gospel story, we find some reason to think 
that this was true in even the life of Jesus, For in the 
Sermon on the Mount we find no teaching of such a love as 
is taught in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. There is not the 
least expression of interest in the publicans and sinners. 
But the love that from the first had cared for those who 
were sick and suffering in body soon began to reach out to. 
those who were in spiritual need; and, after Matthew, the 
publican, “ fo-sook all and followed him,” there were many 
publicans and sinners in his company. A little later he 
was called ‘‘the friend of publicans and sinners”; for his 
kindness drew these outcasts to him, wakening a hunger for 
better things and finding unsuspected treasures of goodness 
in men and women whom respectable people abhorred. 


_When at length he was forced to flee from Galilee, and, 


after wandering awhile in Gentile districts, began the last 
sad journey to Jerusalem, his love became more-tenderly 
sympathetic for those who, like him, were despised and 
tejected,— they, because they were so evil; he, because he 
was so good, At last he framed the three exquisite para- 
bles of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin and the Lost 
Son, to justify the ever-deepening humanity of his minis- 
try by proclaiming a novel truth about God’s relations to 
mankind and our own duties to one another. For in the dis- 
cipline of trouble and disappointment his heart was taught 
what no saint or sage had ever learned, that man is always 
God’s child, still dear to the Infinite Heart, and still having 
divine possibilities of goodness within him, though appar- 
ently lost like the sheep and the coin and the wayward boy; 
and that, therefore, these degraded men and women have a 
holy, imperative claim upon us for reverent pity, trust, and 
love. 

“Tt is the deepest idea of Jesus,” says Stopford Brooke, 
«that, because all are children of God, to give up one’s self 
for others is the true life.’ But he could not have fully 
apprehended this idea until he clearly saw that he himself 
was called by the providence of God to “ suffer many things 
and be rejected,” and “to give his life a ransom for many.” 
Thus he was ‘‘ made perfect” in his love “ through suffer 
ings”; and he entered into the depths of sorrow, that he 
might teach more persuasively the all-embracing and redeem- 
ing love of God and draw all men together in the ties of a 
holy brotherhood, Out of suffering came the gospel which 
alone has power to save. 

In his early ministry he had spoken of God’s benevolent 
love, as sending the bounties of nature impartially to the 
good and the evil, and with a like impartial benevolence for- 
giving our trespasses; but he said nothing of a redeeming 
love which would ‘‘save that which is lost,’ till, disap- 
pointed and defeated, he is going to Jerusalem to die. . The 
Sermon on the Mount teaches only that God is ready to 
forgive us when we ourselves are in a forgiving spirit toward 
our fellow-men. Reconciliation must begin with our own 
seeking after God,—a doctrine which is distinctively Jewish. 
But in his later ministry Jesus taught that God is trying to 
awaken in us this forgiving spirit by the revelations of His 
love for which the Cross has stood to us, and so to redeem 
us from our unforgiving spirit and all our sinfulness; that 
God has always been seeking us, even when we seemed to 
be far away from Him, as the shepherd sought his wandering 
sheep,— which is the distinctively Christian doctrine of 
“ grace.” 

‘He began his ministry as a Jewish rabbi; he ended it as 
one who would be the Saviour of all mankind. In the 
Sermon on the Mount he reaffirmed the noblest doctrines of 
the Hebrew prophets; yet his aim was chiefly ethical,— an 
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appeal for sincerity and reality of character, and a call for a 
great reform in Israel. But he soon saw that his nation 
needed, not law, so much as love,—not new precepts, so 
much as a new enthusiasm,— not ethics, so much as a rev- 
erent, self-sacrificing interest in every fellow-man as an im- 
mortal child of God; and that such a love would renovate 
the world as no mere ethics without the Christian enthusi- 
asm could do. His distinctive gospel was the announce- 
ment of the divine power of such a perfect love by which a 
human life reveals the heart of God,— as it was also the 
gospel that was afterward preached by Paul, who under- 
stood the spirit of the Master and the true meaning of his 
religion far better than the other, leaders of the Early 
Church. 

It was the good news for which the world was waiting, 
but which even to-day the world does not half understand 
and the Church has often misrepresented,— the good news 
which was implied in the Apostle’s praise of ‘‘ charity” and 
his insistence that love is the fulfilling of the law, as truly as © 
it was taught in the parable of the Prodigal Son and in all 
the Master’s ministry of service. And because he was so 
loyal to this gospel of a perfect love, even when it caused 
his tragic death, he| has been exalted to a throne far above 
all other thrones and entered into his glory. 


Such faith, hope, and love sum up the essence of his 
religion; for, while rites and dogmas suffer change, beliefs 
which once were thought essential lose their power, ‘‘ prophe- 
cies fail,” and “ knowledge,” like that which theology claims, 
‘shall vanish away,” these three abide. Whosoever, then, 
lives in such faith, hope, and love, is a true disciple. No 
other creed can be required. All Christians are united in 
the Universal Church by this threefold cord. And by such 
faith, hope, and love shall at last this world be redeemed 
from its sin and suffering and enter into its glory. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer is not so much a word or an act: it is a certain 
condition of the soul to receive influences from spiritual 
fountains of power.— frank Walters. 


J 


Faith is a sort of sight-draft which we draw upon the 
goodness of things for our needs in the business of living. 
Our only trouble is that we never make our drafts large en- 
ough.— Harry White. 

4 


. So many thoughts are just touched and laid aside, half 
thought and them forgotten, that it is pitiable how much is 
wasted in ourselves. We go through the meadows of our 
own hearts crushing with a careless step the flowers. There 
is no need to walk so fast.— Stopford A. Brooke. 
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When we catch a glimpse of the infinite beauty, purity, 
holiness,— not in us, but above us,— we have a sense of re- 
ligion. When we look constantly, steadily, deliberately, at 
this image of perfect goodness, we become religious. The 
sight and worship of this supreme excellence is religion.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

ed 


Call it imagination, call it wonder, call it love, whatever 
it be that shows us the deeper significance of the world and 
humanity and makes the difference between the surface-light 
of sagacity and the interpenetrating glow of worship, we owe 
to it whatever highest truth, whatever trustiest guidance we 
have.—/ames Martineau. 
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Homes of the Jews in New York. 


On his arrival at New York the Russian Jew 
is confronted by sanitary conditions which are 
as foreign to him as the language of the coun- 
try. It is, of course, quite difficult for him to 
adapt himself to his new surroundings; but my 
observations, which have been very extensive 
among the foreign population of New York, 
have convinced me that the Jew adapts himself 
to his new environment far more easily and 
more speedily than his neighbors, the Italians, 
the Bohemians, the Poles, the Scandinavians, 
and others. 

This peculiar adaptation to a new environ- 
ment is characteristic of the Jews. It is well 
known that they have special capacities for ac- 
climatization, more so than most other races of 
mankind. Wallace has shown that they are 
increasing in the uttermost parts of Russia, and 
enjoy better health than even the natives. They 
thrive in our southern tropical States and in 
South America, —a fact which is affirmed by 
every one who has had an opportunity to observe 
them there. “No other race,” says Leroy Beau- 
lieu (“Israel among the Nations,” p. 217), “re- 
sponds so quickly to the influence of environ- 
ment.... He adjusts himself with incredible 
facility to the conditions of modern life; and, 
while adopting our customs, he appreciates 
our thoughts and feelings to a greater extent 
than we imagine. Look at the humble Russian 
Jew, who comes to us with his threadbare caftan 
and his velvet skull-cap. Though he may pre- 
serve his accent and his awkwardness as long as 
he lives, the children whom he brings over with 
him will, in the course of fifteen years, have 
become Frenchmen, Englishmen, aye, and Amer- 
icans. This metamorphosis begins with the 
head, with that Jewish head that empties itself 
so quickly of all its Oriental notions in order 
to fill itself with ours.” The burning problem 
of acclimatization of the white races to a tropi- 
cal climate engages at present the attention of 
every sanitarian, and it is interesting in this con- 
nection to mention that Felkin states that a little 
Semitic blood is always a help to acclimatiza- 
tion. It is consequently no wonder that here in 
“New York, where the climate is moderate, the 
Jews adapt themselves and thrive better than 
non-Jewish immigrants. 

As we all know, here in New York the im- 
migrant Jew is principally a dweller in the 
tenement house. Although scattered all over 
the city, the vast majority of Russian Jews live on 
the East Side, south of Fourteenth Street and 
east of the Bowery, principally in the Seventh, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth Wards. These 
wards enjoy the evil distinction of being the 
most densely populated spots in the United 
States, and probably on the earth. The Tenth 
Ward has over 700 persons to the acre, the 
Thirteenth about 600. They are overcrowded 
with tenement houses which are known as 
“double-deckers,” “dumb-bell” tenements, a 
type of abode for human beings which New 
York has the unenviable reputation of having 
invented. No other city in the United States 
has any such houses. Their characteristics, 
according to the report of the Tenement House 
Commission, are: (1) insufficiency of air, light 
and ventilation due to narrow courts or air 
shafts; undue height, owing to the occupation 
by the building and adjacent buildings of too 
great a proportion of low area; (2) overcrowd- 
ing; (3) danger in case of fire; (4) lack of 
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separate water-closets and washing facilities; 
foul cellars and courts. : 

The ventilation of these houses is obtained 
through the so-called air-shafts, which has been 
called by some witnesses before the Tenement 
House Commission “foul air shafts,” “culture 
tubes ona giganticscale.” Owing to its narrow- 
ness and its height, evidently the air-shaft cannot 
afford light to the rooms, particularly the bed- 
rooms, but only semidarkness. The air that it 
does supply is foul, because it contains the air 
coming from the windows of the other apart- 
ments (there are as many as sixty windows 
opening in some of these air-shafts.) More- 
over, the air-shaft is used by some as a con- 
venient receptacle for garbage; and all sorts of 
refuse and filth is often allowed to remain 
rotting at the bottom of the shaft for weeks. In 
many houses this air-shaft is also used for the 
clothes-lines, and on washing days the air and 
light are obstructed by the linens hung on these 
lines to dry. 

It will be observed that the ventilation of the 
houses in these tenements is reduced to a 
minimum. But there is an older kind of tene- 
ment house in the Jewish quarter of our city 
which is even inferior to the one just described, 
These houses have no air-shaft, and conse- 
quently no windows at all in the kitchens and 
bedrooms, one sink for the supply of water in the 
hallway on each floor for four apartments, only 
one water-closet in the yard for all the sixteen 
to twenty-five families of the building, and the 
light at night has to be obtained from kerosene 
lamps. These inferior old tenements are in- 
habited chiefly by the very poor Jews, and 
almost invariably by the non-Jewish part of the 
Ghetto population. It is, in fact, remarkable 
how rarely the Irish, German, Bohemian, 
Italian, and other Gentiles inhabit the new tene- 
ments in this district, which are therefore left 
almost exclusively to the Jews. This is because 
the Russian Jew’s home is comparatively 
cleaner than that of his non-Jewish neighbors 
of the same social and financial status; and he 
therefore prefers to live in a house having a 
handy water supply, a water-closet, wash-tubs, a 
modern range, and the like. 

The number of people to an apartment de- 
pends on the size of the family inhabiting it, on 
the financial and social condition of its mem- 
bers, and on their personal habits. The better 
class live in three or four rooms. Considering 
that a family consists, on an average, of six 
persons (which is a low estimate for Jews), 
then we may state that the Ghetto population 
require three or four rooms for every six persons. 
But the large majority of the East Side Jews are 
very poor, and cannot afford to pay ten to 
eighteen dollars rent per month: they therefore 
resort to lodgers to obtain part of their rent. 
In the four-room apartments, one bedroom is 
usually sublet to one or more, frequently to two 
men or women; and in many houses the front 
room is also sublet to two or more lodgers for 
sleeping purposes. The writer on many oc- 
casions, while calling professionally at night at 
some of these houses, beheld a condition of 
affairs like this: A large family, consisting of 
husband, wife, and six to eight children, whose 
ages range from less than one to twenty-five 
years each. The parents occupy the small bed- 
room, together with two, three, or even four of 
the younger children. In the kitchen, on cots 
and on the floor, are the older children; in the 
front room, two or more (in rare cases as many 
as five) lodgers sleep on the lounge, on the floor, 
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and on cots; and in the fourth bedroom were 
sleeping two male or female lodgers who do not 
care for the price charged, but who desire to 
have a “separate room” to themselves. 

When we bear in mind that the Ghetto popu- 
lation is the poorest in the city and that the 
rents charged are the highest, we shall not be 
surprised at the condition of affairs described. 
It is only surprising that, in spite of such over- 
crowding, the Jews manage to be the healthiest 
and longest-lived class of the population of 
New York City.—Maurice Fishberg, in the Amer- 
ican Hebrew. 


Literature. 


RICH AND PooR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A Study of the Primitive-Christian Doctrine 
of Earthly Possessions. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— In no 
respect has the Bible, and particularly the New 
Testament, been more the book in which every 
one seeks his own doctrine and finds his own 
doctrine than in respect to its bearing upon the 
subject of Dr. Cone’s latest critical study. This 
aspect was brought out very clearly in Dr. Pea- 
body’s “ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” 
where we find the Socialist, the Anarchist, the 
Communist, and the apologist for the existing 
order all claiming the New Testament warrant 
for their teachings. The merit of Dr. Cone’s 
book is that, with that careful scholarship which 
has given him the highest rank among New 
Testament critics, he brings a singular freedom 
from the bias of the personal equation. He 
convinces us that his sole object is to penetrate 
to the actual teachings of Jesus and the New 
Testament writers, whether those teachings 
agree or disagree with his own conception of the 
ethics of poverty and wealth. He finds no 
Socialism in the New Testament, no Commun- 
ism, nor Anarchism, the social conditions of the 
New Testament times were so different from 
our own, and so directly did Jesus and the New 
Testament writers address themselves to the 
immediate wants of those times. But he finds 
equally impossible the extraction of any indorse- 
ment of our “things as they are” from the New 
Testament writings. By the standards of the 
New Testament this order is utterly condemned. 
To the mind of Jesus this order of ours would, 
could he have foreseen it, have been more hate- 
ful and intolerable than that of his own time. 
It is hardly worth while to question what he 
would think of it, were he now living, with 
character and opinions fashioned by the plastic 
stress of modern conditions and events. Inevi- 
tably such an inquiry would “come out at the 
same hole wherein it went.” An introductory 
chapter runs strongly counter to the generally 
received idea that the New Testament radically 
inverted the teachings of the Old anent the rich 
and poor. Much that is most humane in the 
New Testament is shown to have been antici- 
pated in the Old, together with the minimizing 
view of wealth which in the Old Testament 
jostles the maximizing view of it as the token of 
God’s special favor. In the second chapter we 
have.a nice discrimination of the different points 
of view in Matthew and Luke. At this point 
and in the following chapter the interest of Dr, 
Cone’s study is enhanced by its partial differ-_ 
ence from Dr. Peabody’s results, when he (Dr. 
Peabody), going “behind the returns,” finds in 
the actual teachings of Jesus a less drastic con- 
demnation of riches than is attributed to him 
by the Third Gospel, or even by the First. In 
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both Matthew and Luke, and in Luke with only 
a little more violence, wealth is regarded as 
essentially an evil, which can be partly condoned 
by almsgiving and other kindness to the poor. 
Jesus, we are assured, conceived the kingdom of 
heaven as a kingdom exclusive of rich people. 
The frank sincerity of Dr. Cone’s method is 
nowhere more in evidence than in his finding 
‘the Beatitudes, even those of Matthew, “any- 


thing but exhaustive.” “If the judgment of | 


history has not reversed that of these Beatitudes, 
it has at any rate been more comprehensive.” 
Ample account is made of Jesus’ expectation of 
the speedy coming of a great world-catas- 
trophe, bringing with it the kingdom of God. 
But his idea of this kingdom had no sociological 
character. Men could prepare for it, but they 
could not hastenthe day of its coming. Only 
the fiat of omnipotence could do that. To his 
passionate engagement with the idea of this 
catastrophic event we must look for the true 
explanation of his indifference to family ties, as 
where he asks the question that has bruised so 
many loving hearts, “Who is my mother?” 
The teachings of Matthew and Luke have sepa- 
rate chapters besides that in which they are 
first considered. The Beatitudes in Matthew 
are interpreted by those in Luke, and not in the 
_ More common and more genial way. The com- 
munism of Acts is carefully considered, and 
found to express a theory rather than a condi- 
tion; if a condition, one that had no permanent 
authority. Dr. Cone’s great book on Paul seems 
to give him a sense of personal property in the 
apostle to the Gentiles, and he writes of him 
with an enthusiasm that warms the habitual 
temperature of his discussion, But Paul’s view 
of wealth is only less depreciatory than that of 
Jesus; and the anonymous epistles come round 
to much the same opinion, except that the 
writer of the Timothy epistles has a keen eye to 
windward for the gospel ministry, which must 
by no means fail of its proper compensation. 
We have two concluding chapters on “The 
Transient and Permanent in the New Testa- 
ment Teachings,” and ‘‘ The Social Question of 
To-day,” which warn us not to reject the spirit 
of the New Testament because we stumble at 
the letter. It is by inference from this spirit 
that we learn what Jesus and his first disciples 
have for the guidance of our present life. But 
it should be remembered that so great an au- 
thority as Professor Paulsen contends that not 
only the details of Jesus’ teachings were im- 
perfect, but his spirit also, in that it was a re- 
pressive and not an expansive spirit. It re- 
mains, then, to fight out the battle between 
Greek and Jew. 


THE REIGN OF QUEENANNE. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—Probably Thackeray has done 
more than any other writer to shape the ideas 
of most reading people as to the spacious times 
of thé last Stuart queen. To many of these it 
will be a surprise that Mr. McCarthy could write 
the history of those times without frequent refer- 
ences to their favorite author, either in agreement 
with his deliverances or departing from them. 
Besides, there is the certainty that Thackeray 
was a man quite after Mr. McCarthy’s own 
heart. Coming to his large and handsome vol- 
umes, we find that his references to Thackeray 
are “like angels’ visits,” as Blair wrote and 
Campbell misquoted, “short and far between.” 
All the same, the Thackerayan reader will read 
these volumes with Thackeray’s Esmond and 
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English Humorists continually in his mind. 
He will compare Mr. McCarthy’s Marlborough 
with Thackeray’s, his Swift and Popeand Steele 
and Addison with the great novelist’s; and he 
will note the differences of judgment with much 
interest, enhancing that which McCarthy’s vol- 
umes would otherwise have commanded. 

There would have been no lack of this, for 
Mr. McCarthy brings the same admirable fac- 
ulty to the reign of Queen Anne that he brought 
to his Four Georges and his History of our own 
Times. He has no special talent for minute 
investigation, but he has a mind that seizes 
on what is most significant with quick intuition. 
In Queen Anne herself he has a character of the 
least possible interest except for her resemblance 
to Victoria in the multitude of her children, 
though not in the fatality that swept the dozen of 
them all away. It is interesting to consider that 
but for this fatality we might not have had any 
of the four Georges on the English throne, nor 
Victoria’s more than sixty years. But Anne’s 
was a great time, though not so great, perhaps, 
as Mr. McCarthy fancies when he writes it up 
with the age of Pericles in Greece and that of 
Augustus in Rome. Marlborough was proba- 
bly England’s greatest general; and, though Mr. 
McCarthy does not deal so sternly with his 
character as Thackeray, when we have put to- 
gether for ourselves his various particulars, we 
do not seem to be much behind Thackeray in 
our.coitempt. There has been much more dis- 
position to reverse the verdict of Thackeray in 
the case of Swift than in the case of Marlbor- 
ough, and, perhaps, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons. Mr. McCarthy’s judgment of the terrible 
Dean is much more lenient than Thackeray’s. 
Bolingbroke is another figure which looms large 
on these horizons. Mr. McCarthy brings to the 
consideration of his qualities a judgment that is 
remarkably sane. He exhibits him in his rela- 
tions with Harley and Swift and Marlborough 
with admirable discrimination. For his genius 
asa great parliamentarian he has unmeasured 
praise. Fope and Addison also have chapters 
to themselves ; and the great wars and episodes of 
the time, like that of Sacheverell, stand out viv- 
idly. Indeed, Mr. McCarthy’s mastery of the 
episode is one of his peculiar gifts. But the 
emphasis upon great episodes and great persons 
does not obscure the large course of events, 
especially the fact that England at this time was 
settling down to parliamentary government with 
an honest will. It is certainly very strange not 
to find a trace of Beatrix Esmond in the con- 
cluding chapters, where we are involved in the 
hot-bed of intrigue which was attendant on the 
death of the queen and the rights of the succes- 
sion. But some of us will have our own opinion 
as to the causes which prevented the Chevalier 
St. George from coming into his own. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE COLONIAL 
AND NATIONAL PERIoDs. By Lorenzo Sears, 
L.H.D., Professor in Brown University. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.—The writer of these 
chapters appears to have a full acquaintance 
with the matter pertaining to his subject, but 
his relation to this would seem to be rather acci- 
dental than vital and essential. He writes of 
literary matters in an off-hand, business-like, 
unliterary fashion; and his illustrative selections 
are not such as to convince one that he hasa 
quick eye and ear for what is best in literature. 
We could easily conceive that to poetry, espe- 
cially to that of the finer sort, he is quite indif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, for a rapid survey of 
American literature, his book has qualities that 


are not by any means to be despised. His 
method is to attach himself to salient points, to 
give an idea of the forest by a description of 
the tallest trees, Beginning with Capt. John 
Smith, he passes to the Plymouth diarists, Brad- 
ford and Winslow, from these to “Three Bay- 
Men,” Morton, Winthrop, and Johnson. We 
next have a chapter of controversy and verse, 
covering Roger Williams, John Cotton, the 
“Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” the Bay Psalm 
Book, and Michael Wigglesworth’s “Day of 
Doom,” with its familiar assignment of the chil- 
dren to “the easiest room in hell.’ Sewall’s 
Diary and Mather’s Aagnalia have a chapter 
to themselves;, and two other chapters, “Books 
of Travel” and “Essays, Newspapers, and Alma- 
nacs,” bring us to Edwards and Franklin. There 
is no recognition of Edwards’s softer side in 
thought and style. Perhaps the description of 
Sarah Pierrepont is disdained because so famil- 
iar, but that kind of thing was plentiful enough 
to qualify a judgment based upon such gritty 
things as Edwards’s sermons and his Freedom 
of the Will. The writers and speakers who 
prepared and carried forward the Revolution of 
776 are duly honored. Thomas Paine is indi- 
cated as “this prince of pamphleteers,” but no 
hint is given of the qualities which made up his 
‘effective style. The colonial period is brought 
to an end with Freneau, but with no examples 
of that genuine poetic quality which recom- 
mended him to Campbell and to Scott for their 
unsignified appropriation. It is hardly worth 
while to follow Mr. Sears through the details of 
his “National Period.” Few names of any im- 
portance are omitted, but only Helen Hunt’s 
Ramona is mentioned: there is not a word 
about her noble verse. In some places the ar- 
rangement gives us pause. It is, for example, a 
surprise to find Bayard Taylor bracketed with 
N. P. Willis, before any of the major poets are 
treated except Bryant. No devotee or reason- 
able admirer of Poe will be satisfied with the 
treatment he receives. Emerson’s is a parallel 
case. Heiscalleda ‘“‘master of sentences”; but, 
if few of his essays had any “wholeness of tis- 
sue,” he wrote many paragraphs and pages of 
sustained and perfect beauty. The account of 
his poetry is absurdly superficial. To Lowell is 
ascribed a “Tribute to Curtis,” when, in fact, 
Curtis outlived Lowell and pronounced his 
eulogy. What Mr. Sears has in mind is Low- 
ell’s “Epistle” to his living friend, In general 
the character of this criticism is marked by ex- 
ternality. There is no penetrating sense of the 
qualities which made the style of this or that 
writer remarkable or his thought peculiar to 
himself, 


Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF JAMES MARTI- 
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LL.D., Hon. Litt. D. With portraits. In two 
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net.—This notice is merely the statement of a 
few facts concerning the book which the friends 
of Dr. Martineau in England have put forth as 
a final tribute to his memory. It has been 
prepared by his companions and  fellow- 
workers, and shows the tender regard in which 
they held him as a friend, and also the rever- 
ence due to him, who was not only their in- 
structor and spiritual guide, but who was, by 
consent of many qualified to judge in the 
Church of England, as well as among dis- 
senters, the foremost philosophical thinker in 
Great Britain. The remark was often made 
that, had he not been a Unitarian, he would 
have been archbishop of Canterbury. These 
volumes show how, because he loved the trath, 
Dr. Martineau put away all the temptations of 
the Established Church, and also kept himself 
at odds during most of his career with his 
Unitarian brethren in regard to matters of 
organization and denominational co-operation. 
By the natural course of events the youthfu' 
Martineau became minister of a Presbyterian 
church in Dublin. From that time on he held 
the name “Presbyterian” dear, and would gladly 
have kept it in place of the descriptive word 
“Unitarian.” Whenever there was odium at- 
tached to the word, he accepted it. He said, 
“T always called myse/f a Unitarian.” But, when 
it came to describing any group of people or 
churches, he objected to the use of the word. 
All his life he was preparing men for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. During all that time he was 
criticising the movements of the Unitarian 
Church. This led him to say of Unitarians 
toward the end of his life, “They have exhibited 
the rarest of historical’ phenomena—ecclesias- 
tical forbearance—in generously receiving and 
not resenting advice they could not approve, 
and still retaining that dissentient counsellor in 
full fellowship of brotherly love.” When his 
ninetieth birthday was celebrated, he wrote to 
Rev. A. W. Jackson: “The generous greeting 
which, to my surprise, has met me as a nona- 
genarian makes me thankful for the opposite 
discipline which I experienced sixty years ago, 
when even by my fellows I was treated like the 
naughty boy of a schoo], whom nobody would 
countenance and everybody might kick.” It is 
pleasant to note the fact that the authors of 
these volumes do full justice to Mr. Jackson’s 
scholarly work, and incidentally make amends 
for the somewhat shabby treatment which he 
received at the hands of some of the critics in 
England, who, finding errors in his chronology, 
treated his work with a disdain which suggested 
some unpleasant reflections concerning the 
temper of the critics. We shall from time to 
time use these volumes as a treasure from which 
to bring out for our reader things new and old. 
The subject is continued in our editorial col- 
umns this week. 


New FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.65 
net.—This posthumous work suggests French’s 
group, “Death and the Sculptor,’ and awakes un- 
availing regret that the mind which planned so 
wisely and the hand which executed with such 
cunning will be no longer at our service. Dr. 
Fiske studied philosophy that he might learn to 
write history. He believed that no mere record 
of events was valuable, and that annals are with- 
out meaning until they are interpreted. Havy- 
ing due regard to origins and causes and to the 
plans of those who planted colonies and founded 
kingdoms, bare facts become luminous and shed 
light upon human society and the growth of in- 
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stitutions. Two of the chapters in this volume 
received his definite revision, the third has been 
finished according to notes that he left, and the 
others are printed without revision. Sometimes 
in his philosophical lectures Dr. Fiske made ex- 
traordinary demands upon the intelligence of a 
general audience by his abstract thought and 
philosophical terminology. But his lectures on 
history often seemed miraculous. He had the 
power to arrange facts in such a way that even 
to uninstructed minds they yielded up their 
meaning, each event in order throwing light 
upon that which succeeded, so that what had 
seemed to his hearers a pathless forest or jungle 
of facts became, under his guidance, a highway 
on which thought ran swiftly to and fro. These 
last papers show his lucid thought and success- 
ful touch without a hint of weakness or a warn- 
ing of the end. Two essays on “Witchcraft in 
Salem” and “The Great Awakening” seem not 
closely related in the papers which precede and 
follow them, but they are among the most valua- 
ble in the book. The wide range of his sym- 
pathies was never better shown than in his 
treatment of the revival under Edwards and 
Whitefield. He describes without prejudice the 
religious condition of New England, and the 
character of the effort made for its regeneration. 
While his thought was separated from that of 
Jonathan Edwards by the whole diameter of 
religious consciousness, he was yet able to give 
the Great Awakening credit for all the good that 
came out of it. While he shared most of the 
religious antipathies of Prof. Huxley, he did not 
allow them to interfere with his proper work as 
an historian and a philosopher. The other 
chapters on New France are brilliant examples 
of his style, and full of the interest excited by 
notable persons and dramatic incident. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE StupIxEs. By W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated. New York and London; 
Harper & Brothers.—If Mr. Howells objects to 
Thackeray and others when they talk confiden- 
tially with their readers over their novels, as if 
they were the nuts and raisins, he reserves the 
right of talking confidentially with his own read- 
ers in such fashion as he prefers. He exercises 
that right in the present volume of miscellane- 
ous essays ina delightful manner. The meth- 
ods of his work and his attitude with reference 
to his fellow-craftsmen get ample and amusing 
illustration. An air of kindliness blows through 
the book from cover to cover. It would not have 
been qualified too much by the admission of 
his destruction of Barrett Wendell’s pretensions 
in his review of Mr, Wendell’s American Literat- 
ure, especially if with that we could have had 
Mr. Howells’s recent afterthought upon George 
Eliot, comparing the criticisms of Leslie Stephen 
and W. C. Brownell. Those presented are Mr, 
Howells’s Roundabout Papers, “The Editor’s Re- 
lations with the Young Contributor,” as friendly 
to the young aspirant as Thackeray’s “Thorns in 
the Cushion.” “The Worries ofa Winter Walk” 
is a most humorous account of the difficulties of 
a winter hunt for the extraction of an imaginative 
essence from the concrete of actual experience. 
“A Ferndale Hamlet” is a judgment passed on 
Sarah Bernhardt’s acting of the Hamlet part. 
This particular “puss in boots’ had for him no 
attraction. “From New York to New England,” 
and “Staccato Notes of a Vanished Summer” are 
appreciations of New England as warm as any to 
her manner born have given us. ‘Puritanism in 
American Fiction” has its main emphasis on Miss 
Wilkins's stories. It is very like Mr. Howells 
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not to be prepared to blame any one who finds 
her pictures exaggerated, though he is perfectly 
sure the criticism would be wrong. Other as- 
pects of American literature are treated in other 
papers, and other things that come very close 
home in “Storage” and “The Standard House- 
hold-Effect Company.” Indeed, throughout 
there is more for us than any mere intellectual 
or esthetictitillation. There isa criticism on life 
that is wonderfully sane and sweet, which, if 
taken well to heart, would do us a great deal of 
good. To have this genial humorist among us, 
commenting on our follies and excesses, is a 
piece of good fortune for which we should be 
more grateful than we are. 


THE HisToRY AND PowER oF MIND. By 
Richard Ingalese. New York: The Occult 
Book Concern.—It is not strange that a book 
like this has great influence among those who 
believe in the inspired history which is supposed 
to lie behind modern occultism. The quality of 
the instruction imparted by the author may bé 
shown in a brief account of what is supposed to 
have happened in prehistoric times. Beginning 
far down the line, we find that in the third period 
of evolution man lived upon the continent known 
as Lemuria. Here were developed the masters 
or adepts who colonized India, who built the 
rock temples, etc. Their degenerate descend- 
ants peopled Asia and Europe. The continent 
of Lemuria sank beneath the Eastern seas. It 
was followed by Atlantis, the continent lying in 
the Atlantic Ocean west of Africa and Spain. 
Here civilization attained its highest quality; and 
here the Masters and Adepts retired from the 
common people, and became kings, rulers, law- 
givers, and inventors. Then came degeneration 
of the masses. The Adepts withdrew into re- 
treats in other lands, and in time Atlantis sank 
beneath the waves of the ocean. A select few 
were saved, and their records were kept by 
priests in Egypt, and are still kept in triplicate 
on three continents. Again, in the fifth period, 
Occultists came into power, founded Assyria and 
Babylon, and were blended in the Phcenician, 
Grecian, Carthaginian, and Roman civilization. 
At the present time, which is a dark age, the 
knowledge of the secrets’of nature and the hu- 
man soul is held by a few, in secret societies ; 
and little by little the Adepts are giving out to 
the world what it can bear. It is not necessary 
to discuss the nature of this occult knowledge. 
Whoever believes in the Adepts will gladly ae- 
cept such crumbs of knowledge as they let fall. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A Wire. By Mary 


Adams. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50.—This story of the development of a high- 
strung, eager, romantic girl into a self-controlled 
woman is not to be disposed of by saying that 
overwrought, wearying Marnas and morphine- 
taking, selfish Danas are rare. It has inter- 
ested people as it has appeared in magazine 
pages, partly because of the story, but ‘still 
more, doubtless, because it presents strongly 
one aspect of a vital and ever-recurring prob- 
lem. “Every Adam and Eve must leave their 
early. Paradise behind them,” wrote Mrs. 


Whitney years ago. The problem of building. 


up a true marriage out of the romance and 
passion and high hopes of youth is not less 
real because confession is rare. The book must 
deepen the appreciation of the moral obliga- 
tions to which men and women pledge them- 


selves when they dare to enter the life of an-— 


ther... The sense of moral obligation . must 


its a i: 


——— 
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take precedence over any longing for happiness 
or even peace; and it becomes the basis of 
many a marriage which, if not ideal, is at least 
not a failure. The book is intense, often weari- 
somely so; but, then, a young wife is likely to 
be intense, in her secret feelings at least, when 
the fact of marriage presents itself as different 
from her dream of it. One or two of the 
situations are dangerously near the line between 
pathos and absurdity, if they do not overstretch 
it. As maiden and reluctant bride, Marna is 
not convincing. As wife, she is wholly natural, 
once admitting the possibility of frank confes- 
sion, even to one's self. There seems to be no 
room left for doubt as to the identity of the 
author. 


JoURNEYS WITH Dumas: The Speronara. 
From the French of Alexandre Dumas by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.—Miss Wormeley, best 
known perhaps as the translator of Balzac, has 
begun the translation of parts of Dumas’ travels, 
of which this is the first instalment. It describes 
a Mediterranean trip in a speronara, which is 
the name given to the Mediterranean coast- 
ing schooners, and a journey through Sicily. 


_ Seventy years ago the historical and legendary 


material collected and recorded by Dumas was 
not so well known as it has become since 
through the medium of guide-books, stories of 
travel, and the greatly increased number of 
travellers. This part of the records therefore 
Miss Wormeley has passed over to include the 
narrative of personal experiences, local anec- 
dotes, and lively comment, which furnish as 
good reading now as when first written, The 
imagination and rich style of Dumas was well 
employed in such description as that of Capri 
or in the elaboration of stories like the tragedy 
of Teresa’s imprisonment or the romantic visit 
of Count Weder to the brigands. 


! 
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THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
There is always a welcome for one more histori- 
cal romance, provided it is as good as this one. 
The Maid-at-arms is quite as strong in treat- 
ment and even more original in plan than 
Cardigan, which it follows in the time of ac- 
tion, including some of the same characters. 
Dorothy startles the reader a little at first with 
her unconventional freedom of speech and boy- 
ish wildness; but she is a genuine part of her 
environment in this respect, and her later 
bravery comes na'urally to a maid of her train- 
ing. The scene of the story is Tryon County, 
New York; and the plot depends partly on the 
conspiracy of certain patroons to crush the 
Whig sentiment in that State and to unite the 
Six Nations on their side. The conspiracy was 
defeated by the aid of Magdalen Brant. The 
spirit of the times seems to have been rendered 
with more than common accuracy of under- 
standing and interpretation. The dramatic in- 
cident which explains the title is an effective 
climax. The book is illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 


Tue LItTLE WHITE BIRD; OR, ADVENT- 
URES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. By J. M. 
Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.— The old bachelor of the story may 
have been ashamed of his sentiment, but Mr. 
Barrie never is. He writes with a royal appeal 
to the universal human tenderness for a loving 
mother or a‘trusting child, and witha confidence 
that at heart all mankind are one in their long- 
ing for understanding and sympathy. Mary 
was quite right. The book is in reality all 
about Timothy, although Timothy was a 


‘dream-child, kin to John and Alice in Charles 


Lamb’s reverie. The lovely stories about Ken- 
sington Gardens and the faithful map bring the 
child-world very near to the grown-ups who are 


Gordon. 
‘1730, the son of a chief of the Cayugas. 
'spent his early manhood on the frontiers of 
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willing to be patient and try to understand again 
the wonderful things they have known once and 
then forgotten. It seems to be Mr. Barrie’s 
mission in literature to reveal people to them- 
selves, so apt is he in discovering impulses and 
desires that are common, but unconfessed. 


In THE MorninG GLow. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
‘The books which try to show us how the world 
looks to the eyes and heart of a child have in- 
creased of late; and they hold their interest 
well. Such a book must reflect something of 
universal experience. It must have pathos, 


‘because no one can look back to his earliest 


remembrances without a bit of an ache for the 
days and hopes and loves that are no more. 
It must have humor; for the incongruity be- 
tween desire and achievement, between the en- 
ergy expended and the result obtained, would 
be tragic else. Mr. Gilson writes with thor- 
ough appreciation of the seriousness of child- 
hood, too. He knows that it isn’t merely a 
time of making believe and playing plays. 
Its trials are real trials, its sorrows harder to 
bear than we always remember. The book is 
illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


Locan, THE Minco. By Col. H. R. Gordon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20, net. 


| Pontiac, Osceola, Tecumseh, and Red Jacket, 


the Jast of the Senecas, have each in turn been 
the leading figure of a frontier story by Col. 
Logan, the Mingo, was born about 
He 


Pennsylvania and Virginia, and was highly re- 
garded by the whites. He was called Logan 


in memory of William Penn’s secretary, and a 


Mingo because he was elected a chief of that 
tribe, though not one of them by birth. He is 
an interesting figure for a story of this kind, 


SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Struggle for a Continent. 


Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman by Prof. PELHAM EDGAR. 
Illustrated, maps, etc. 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.67. 
With the aid of connecting notes, Prof. Edgar presents i Park- 
man’s own words a volume which gives a continuous account of the 
struggle for the possession of the American continent. 


Journeys with Dumas. 

The Speronara, describing a Mediterra- 
nean trip. Translated from the French 
by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Glimpses of China. 

By Epwarp S. Morse, author of “Japanese ~ 
Homes.” Illustrated by the author, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net. (Postage, 13 
cents.) : 


Boston Days. 


A Literary Record by Li~t1AN WHITING, author of “The World Beauti- 
ful,” etc. ‘Mlustrated, 12mo, $1.50 met; postpaid, $1.66. 

Reminiscence and interpretation of allthe more memorable literary, 
artistic, and social life of Boston form the rich and varied data upon 
which Miss Whiting draws for this volume. 


_- With a Saucepan over the Sea 


Quaint Recipes from Foreign Kitchens. 
By ADELAIDE KEEN. Illustrated. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50 et. (Postage, 14 cents.) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe. 3, 


REED, author of “Brenda, her School and her Club.” 


$1.20 net, 


Nathalie’s Chum. 
Catharine’s Proxy. 


Camp Chicopee.” 12mo, $1.20 net. 


Foxy, the Faithful. $0837 o9 net: 
In the Green Forest. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


> lai of College Girls’ 
e. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, the favorite author 
of ‘Teddy, her Book,” ete. 12mo, $1.20 ned, 


A Story of School-girl Life. 
SAWYER HAMLIN, author of “Nan at 
A Dog Story. By Lity F. WESSELHOEFT. 


A Fascinating Fai 
and illustrated by 


By HELEN LEAH 
12mo, 


Polly’s Secret. 
On Guard ! 


By MyRa 
lution, 


HOLDER, 
Story. Written . 
THARINE PYLE. 


The Adventures of Torqua. 
12mo, $1.20 net. 


Jack and his Island. 


The Princess Kallisto ana Other Tales of the Fairies 


A Superb Juvenile for Little People. By WILLIAM Dana OncUTT, 
Illustrated by Harriette Amsden, in color. 4to, $2.00 net. 


A Story of the Kennebec. 
NasuH. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


The Third in the Stuart Schuyler Stories of the Revo- 


By Harrier A. 


By JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 12m0, $1.20 net. 


A Robinson Crusoe-like Story 
of Adventure by CHARLES F, 


A Story of the Warof 1812. By Lucy M, 
THRUSTON. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


Also new holiday editions of Miss Atcor?’s “LITTLE WOMEN,’ illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens; ‘(AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL,’ illus- 


trated by Jessie Willcox Smith, Crown Svo, gilt top, 


$2,00 each, postpaid. 
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and Col. Gordon has woven with his usual | 
skill exciting incidents of frontier life and 
dangerous adventures with his study of the Ind- 
ian’s character and the history of the period. 


THE SONG OF A SINGLE Norte. By Amelia 
E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co, $1.50. 
In point of time this novel follows ‘The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” which may still be consid- 


ered the best of Mrs. Barr’s novels; and the, 


drama is acted out chiefly in New York City at 
the time it was occupied by the British in the 
Revolution. Yet there is little historical in- 
terest and not much about the war in its 
pages, which keep close to the words of the 
old song, 
“Bid the trumpet and drum be still, 
And battle-flags idly float; 
Better by far that men should sing 


The song of a single note,— 
Love, love, love, the song of a single note.” 


Thus this is a love-story with a happy ending, 
though the heroine passes through many varied 
experiences before peace arrives. 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Fact and fiction meet and mingle in this 
romance of the FarEast. Quelparte is anisland 
province of Korea, and is here used for Korea 
itself. The queen of Korea was murdered in 
her palace in 1895, suspected of intriguing to 
put her kingdom into the hands of Russia, which 
did acquire supremacy there in 1898, only to 
withdraw, temporarily at least, to pacify Japan. 
These stirring events, with an exciting love-story, 
strange Korean legends and folk-lore, make up a 
story of varied and romantic interest. Mr. Hul- 
bert obtained the material for his novel when he 
was correspondent for several American news- 
papers and editor of the Korean Judependent in 
1897, until his paper was stopped by govern- 
mental authority. 


THE SPLENDID IDLE ForTIES. By Gertrude 
Atherton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.—This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
short stories first published several years ago 
under the title Before the Gringo Came. Mrs. 
Atherton has become much better known since 
then, and it was worth while to call attention to 
work so fairly representative of her power and 
taste. The splendid idle forties were the days 
before the gold excitement, when the girls were 
coquettish and the young men gallant, ready to 
dance all night or to ride all day, with a duel 
thrown in at dawn or sundown, and when the 
Americans were still “invaders,” detested and 
often feared, yet winning hearts sometimes, and 
perhaps breaking them afterward. There is far 
more of tragedy and bloodshed in the book than 
of idle pleasure and romance. 


THE YouNG VOLCANO ExpiLorers. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
#1—The second volume of the Pan-American 
Sefies shifts the scene from Venezuela to the 
West Indies. - It contains quite as many exciting 
incidents as the earlier book, and includes ex- 
periences at the eruption of Mont Pelée and 
the destruction of St. Pierre. This is inter- 
esting reading so far as it tells the story of 
the boys’ travels and adventures on sea or land; 
but one of the party is a disreputable fellow who 
is continually associating with bad company and 
getting into trouble. The book would be im- 
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Success Calendar FREE FOR CHRISTMAS 


| With 
1902-3 
Clubbing 
Offers 


The Success 
Calendar, 
which will be 
mailedfreeon 
request, con- 
sistsof twelve 
parts, each 
with repro- 
ductions of 
famous paint- 
ings by the 
world’s most 
famous ar- 
tists, in the 
multi-color 
process. 

‘With this Calendar, we will also send 
you the new Success Clubbing Offers. 
THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 817 University Bldg, N.Y .City, 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street = Te - Boaton. 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 


American Unitarian Association 


For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 
IS NOW READY 
It contains the Annual Address of the President, 


the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and| 


Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


AND ALL THE YEAR. 


Joys Beyond Joy. 
BraTLey. In yerse and prose. 
25 cents. 

Mrs. Beatley’s frequent helpful lectures on practical 
religious and home topics will give this booklet a wide 
reception. 


Guarding the Thoughts. By Loren B. 
MacponaLp. A handsome, practical book- 
let. Gift edition, ro cents. 

A Man of No Account. By DayreLi TRE- 
LAWNEY. A striking “life” story. Gift 
edition, Io cents. 

Thoughts for Daily Living. By C. A. L. 
Attractively printed, ro cents. 

Christmas Day. By Carorine A. LrIcH- 
TON. Illuminated cards, size 5 x 6 inches. 
Single copy, 5 cents (by mail, 6 cents). 
Per dozen, 50 cents (postage free). 

Thou Must Be True. By H. Bonar. Tl 
luminated card, 3} x 54 inches, 5 cents; per 
dozen, 40 cents. 

A Prayer for the Dead. By Witi1Am 
Ewart GLADSTONE. Paper, linen finish, 
deckle, 5 cents. 

Booklets. Twenty-six numbers. Gift edition, 
15 cents each, 8 for $1.00. (List on applica- 


By CLARA BANCROFT 
Gift edition, 


tion.) mn 
Life-Helps. Sixty numbers, 6 cents each, 
1o for 50 cents. (List on application.) 
Motto-Cards. Twenty-eight numbers, size 


3 x 4 inches, 2 cents each, 20 cents per dozen. 
(List on application.) 


Old Lady and Young Laddie. Two Christ- 
mas Stories. By Kate WHITING PaTcH. 
Illustrated. Bound in boards, with hand- 
some Christmas decoration in colors, 30 
cents (four copies for one dollar). 

Two delightful tales of humble yet potent Christmas 
endeavor, warming the heart and brightening the life. 

The Truth in Christian Science. By 
HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Tufts College, Cloth, 
gilt top, 60 cents. ! 

“Wecommend this calm and thoughtful treatise to the 
reader who wishes to think rightly on this complex sub- 
ject."—Literary World. 

Faith Built on Reason. By F. L. Anzor. 
Cloth, 50 cents (postage 6 cents.) 

It aims to show that the great ideas of God, Freedom 
and Immortality, which have been from time immemorial 
the inspiration of the noblest and most beautiful lives, 


have a solid basis in human intelligence because they have 
a solid basis in the known facts of the world. 


JAMES H. WEST CO.,/Publishers, 


79 Milk Street = = = «= Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached: to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twen 
heap ago, and are now reprinted in response to a nd 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. ‘The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and im: tion are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
= ill is so well ed in jam that the reader is led to 

low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
eae this book as ,pamirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


i 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnriTarRIAN SunpDAy ScHoot Soc y 
StrEer, or of the publishers, L Society, 25 Beacon 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


ce 
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proved if he and his like were left out of it. 
Each volume of the series is complete in i'self. 


Tin Tan TarEs. By Gracia Kasson & E. 
Tschantré, Jr. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50—The Tin Tan folks are the cups and 
spoons, the pots and pans, that live in the 
kitchen ; and they are supposed to have their own 
amusements and occupations when the grown- 
ups are out of the way. Asa rule, the pictures 
are funnier than the poems. The saucy sauce- 
pans, the jolly milk-bottles, the cruel egg-beater, 
and the wicked flat-irons cause various catastro- 
phes which are described rather according to 
the standards of English than American humor, 
The book is issued in London by Ernest Nister, 
and bears the familiar legend, “Printed in Ba- 
varia.” 


PICTURES OF PAINT-Box Town. By Doug- 
las Zabriskie Doty. New York: E. P. Dutton 


_ &Co. $1.—Thisisa picture book thatis sure to 


amuse the children fortunate enough to receive 
it for Christmas. Each poem not only tells the 
story of the picture that accompanies it, but 
gives delightful directions for painting the pict- 
‘ures in colors. Sweet Dorothy Brown is the 
heroine, and her various adventures will be ap- 
preciated all the more because the reader has 
the chance to become her illustrator. Children 
will generally agree that it is much more fun to 
paint pictures yourself than tolet somebody else 
do it before the book comes home. 


Literary Notes. 


Lee & Shepard of Boston are the publishers 
of the collection of poems by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers, recently reviewed in these columns, 


Books Received. 


From L. C, Page & Co., Boston 

~ rdiceoare Hawaiian Cousin. By ‘Mary Hazelton Wade. 
Our Tite Eskimo Cousin. By Mary Hazelton Wade. 

50 cents. 
i te Reward. By Evelyn Snead Barnett. 40 cents ef. 

icely. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 40 cents wet. 
ence. By Grant Allen. a2vols. $3.00 

he Organ and its Masters. By 


net. 
The wate. Colonel’s Hero. 
1.20 2 
Players and Plays of the Last Quarter Century. 


By Lewis C. Strang. $3.20 wet, 
Our Noblest Friend the Horse. By Francis M. Ware. 


net. 4 
rhe Art of the Vatican. By Mary Knight Potter, $2.00 


net. 
The Story of Kate. A Tale of California Life for Girls. 
By Pauline Bradford Mackie. $1.20 vet. 
Orchestral tral Instruments and their Use. By Arthur Elson. 
1.60 


“koe Little, Brown & Co,, Boston. 
The Last Days of Pekin. Mee from the French of 
Pierre Loti. By Myrta L. Jones. 
From Houghton, Misti in & Co., v aigipel 
Roger Wolcott. By William Lawrence. $1.00 ve: 
Handbook of Birds of the Western United Sites. By 
Florence Merriam Bailey. $3.50 xe#. 
From H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. 
Guess Again. By L. ih Bridgman. 
Bridgman’s ewe: y L. J. Bridgman. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. 
Accounting and Business Practice. By John H. Moore 
and i del W. Miner. $1.40. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York, 
The one's Life of Jesus. By Rev. H.R. ie M.A, 
m G.P. Putnam's Sons, New Yor 
> rae and Political. By David A. ets $1.20 


The! Lost Art of Reading. By Gerald Stanley Lee. $1.75 


‘om Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
A Sherburne 6 Quest. By Amanda M. Douglas. go cents 


From the Century Company, New ee 
te Memoirs of meee told by himself. $3,50 ieee 
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it had been handed to her for presentation to 
the meeting. One of its clauses provided for 
the admission of new members by unanimous 
consent. “Tha‘’s just like Margaret Thornton 
to put things in a pleasant way,” said her ad- 
mirers. 

“Fiddlesticks !” retorted Mollie Jones. “It 
is just a way of getting a body excluded when 
some one person doesn’t like her.” Margaret 
Thornton heard her, and changed color. 

At the next club meeting Mollie Jones pro- 
posed May Crofts for membership, and moved 
that her name should not lie over for confirma- 
tion until the next week, according to the by- 
laws. The president refused to put the motion 
as a whole, and it was divided, the ays carrying 
its first part, the matter then being referred to 


The Bome. 
For the Christian Register. 


Mother’s Motto. 


BY GRACE C, LITTLEFIELD. 


I give you a motto, my little child, 
To take with you everywhere ,— 

Into the play world, into the real world, 
Into the world of care. 


“ Not the things that I Z7ke to do, 
But the things that are vighi to do. 
Not everything that I qwamt to do, 
But whatever I ought to do.” 


This is the way to be good and great, 


This is the way to master your fate. 
This is the beautiful, blessed way 
That will make you glad at the end of the day. 


“Not the things that I dike to do, 
But the things that are righ? to do. 
Not everything that I want to do, 
But whatever I ought to do.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Brookfield Club. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


The Brookfield girls, both the older set and 
the “gang,” had decided to give up their sepa- 
rate clubs and form one big organization, with a 
president chosen outside of either club’s pre- 
vious list of officers. 

Margaret Thornton was by all odds the most 
eligible for that office as far as beauty and man- 
her were concerned; but she took no active 
part in the presidency, only smiling sweetly, 
apologetically, if the subject were mentioned be- 
fore her. Therefore, the older girls thought her 
“just too lovely for anything,” while the more 
democratic “gang” never felt sure of her, or, to 
use their own expression, never “took any stock 
in her,” though they envied her grace, which 
was to them unattainable. 

The situation was still further complicated 
because a few months previous a family had set- 
tled in the town of a different order of being 
from the Brookfield type. The daughter, May 
Crofts, a maiden of some twenty years, was jolly 
with every one, but intimate with none; happy 
and busy all day long with books and walks, 
said the village doctor and rector; with horses 
and dogs, said the boys of the town, who quickly 
adored her; with filling niches, said her aged 
mother and the lonely old folk on the scattered 
farms, whose daughters were at college. She 
had been invited to join both clubs, and had de- 
clined, saying she did not know enough; and 
yet whatever she said “went.” 

“J wish May Crofts would be president,” de- 
clared the “gang,” under its breath. Margaret 
Thornton heard the remark and gave a lunch, 
and apparently would not allow any gossip to be 
retailed. “So sweet in her,” said one of them. 

“Why didn’t she ask May Crofts to lunch?’’ 
inquired a “gang’’ member. 

“Oh, she couldn’t, you know: she said she 
couldn’t, and she looked so sad, as if she wished 
she could.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’”’ muttered Mollie Jones. 

Somehow, not long after the lunch, Margaret 
Thornton was elected president. She thanked 
the members so gracefully that almost all the 
“gang” applauded and approved of the imme- 
diate adoption of a new set of by-laws, prepared 
no one knew exactly how,—the president said 


the next meeting; for the club thought it so fine 
to have a president who knew how to preside 
that her ruling was accepted, as they had felt 
very responsible and official with a divided 
motion before them. 

When the time came, May Crofts was not 
elected. Mollie Jones charged Margaret Thorn- 
ton with dictating votes. The president sweetly 
and sadly declared her out of order. But no 
sooner was the meeting over than Mollie Jones, 
freed from parliamentary restraint, demanded of 
Margaret Thornton why she had said it was not 
wise to have May Crofts a member. 

“T felt it to be my official duty. It is not 


a personal matter with me,” was the sad, sweet 
reply. 


“Fiddlesticks! Personal matters are always 
mixed up with official duty. Do you know a 


single thing against her?” insisted Mollie 
Jones. 


“She is not such a girl as I should wish to 


have associated with us,” answered Margaret 


‘Thornton, with increased dignity and reticence. 

Those who heard her thought how splendid it 
was to have a consistent president. Others 
considered her hateful, saying an officer “had no 
right to makea general statement against a girl. 
Tell the truth or say nothing.’ 

Mollie Jones went home indignant, and told 
the incident at the tea table, praising May Crofts 
and describing her looks for the benefit of a 


young man who was present. 


“Why,” he exclaimed, “I do believe that’s 
my Miss Crofts.”” And then he told them of 
his accident a few months before on a lonely 
country road; that he had been thrown from 
his bicycle, badly hurt, covered with mud, and 
his coat torn, but that a young lady who was 
driving by had stopped and taken him into her 
buggy wagon with the assistance of a farmer 
who was working in a field near by, and had 
driven him and his bicycle into town to his 
store, though people stared at them as they 
rode. “She would not tell me who she was,” 
he concluded, “so I could thank her properly. 
But, when I got well, I hunted up that farmer 
and found out about her. And she lives here.” 

“Go thank her now,” urged Mollie Jones. 

“She isn’t the kind that wants thanks, and I 
shouldn’t dare to. You just tell that story at 
your club, and propose her name again.” 

Mollie Jones did so, and May Crofts was 
elected, the president now ruling that as chief 
officer she had no right to vote. Later, in pri- 
vate conversation, she stated Miss Jones’s ver- 
sion of the bicycle affair differed from that 
which she had heard, but she trusted she 
always should remember to place her official 
duty above her personal relations. 

The remark was repeated to Mollie Jones, 
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who answered, “That sounds well, but a good 
many small lies can then be told officially which 
are not true personally.” 


Dickie’s Second Thought. 


Dickie had just come. So, of course, he 
had to look at everything on the place. It took 
him the most of the day; for there were the 
chickens and the geese and the turkeys and 
the pigeons and the bees and the pigs. There 
was old Dan inthe stable, and there were the 
plough horses and the frisky colts in the 
meadow. 

Late in the afternoon Dickie, his tour of in- 
spection ended, sat down on the side porch to 
rest, A 

“Well,” asked Uncle Jack, what do you 
think of us?” ; 

“I think everything is splendid,” said Dickie, 
“except”’— He paused. He did not wish to be 
impolite, 

“Except what ?” said Uncle Jack. 

“Oh, no!” answered Dickie, quickly. 
you. Jonas.” 

Grandmother, who was looking over the top 
of her knitting-needles, and grandfather, who 
was looking over the top of his newspaper, both 
smiled. 

“Jonas is not pretty on the outside,” said 
Uncle Jack; “but,’’ picking Dickie up, and 
swinging him to the rail of the banister, “let me 
give you a piece of advice, youngster. It 
doesn’t always do to make up our minds too 
fast—about human beings or ‘other things.” 

Dickie thought of the big, awkward hired 
man in shabby blue overalls, with a fringe of 
wild hair under his wide, broken straw hat. 
He had a great beard, too; and there was a long 
scar beside one eye. Dickie said nothing, but 
he did not believe that he would change his 
mind. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Jonas stopped 
his horses outside the kitchen window in the 
lane. 

“T thought p’r’aps,” he called in, “the boy’d 
like a ride atop of my load.” 

“Will you go with Jonas?’ Uncle Jack 
asked Dickie, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Dickie hesitated only a minute. What boy 
could refuse the lofty seat on all that mass of 
sweet-smelling hay, even though Jonas were 
his companion? He went. 

They had not got far up the road when they 
overtook a little, bent old woman, who walked 
with a limp along the dusty side path. 

Jonas pulled in his horses. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Green,’ he said. 
“What’s that you’ve got,—a letter? I’m going 
past the office, if it’d be any accommodation to 
you.” 

Every wrinkle on the old face smoothed out 
a little. ; 

“Well, now if that ain’t good!” she cried. “I 
can get right back to my work.” 

Big Jonas lumbered down off the hay, and 
took the letter. 

‘Don’t you worry, Mrs. Green,” he said, “I'll 
be careful of it.” 

The little old woman chuckled. 

“TI won’t worry,” she promised,—“not a mite.” 

After the horses had started again, Dickie 
stole a sidewise look at Jonas. The ugly scar 
was toward him. ; 

Jonas caught the look, and said in a tone of 
apology :-— ; x 

“Mrs. Green is too old and too poorly fo 


“Not me hag 


“Not. 
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such walks in the sun. She’s getting up in her 
years,—Mrs. Green is; and she hasn’t any of her 
folks around to do for her.” 

Dickie told this to Uncle Jack later in the day. 

“T suppose,” said Uncle Jack, “Jonas didn’t 
tell you who it is that chops her kindling and 
carries her coal and ‘does’ for her without being 
any of her folks.” 

“No, he didn’t say,” answered Dickie, 

“T suppose not,” said Uncle Jack. 

Then he walked out of the room, and left 
Dickie wandering who it was he meant. Could 
he mean Jonas? 

When Dickie came into the house at supper 
time, he said,— 

“JT asked Jonas how did he hurt himself on 
the eye.” 

Uncle Jack laughed. 

“Did you? Well, no doubt I asked a few 
questions myself when I was a boy.” 

“You did,” said grandmother. 

“What did Jonas say?” asked Uncle Jack. 

“He said that something fell on him there 
once when he was running away from a barn 
that was on fire.” 

“Did he tell you that the barn belonged toa 
man who had cheated him out of his money, 
and told mean lies about him, and that he was 


Saving that man’s horses and cows from the fire 


when the beam struck him ?” 

“Why, no!” said Dickie. “Was he?” 

“Jonas is a foolish man,” said Uncle Jack. 
“He has a bad habit of leaving out the best part 
of his stories.” ‘ 

After Dickie had been a week on the farm, 
he announced one day, rather shyly,— 

“T think Jonas is an awfully nice man,” 

“You do!” said Uncle Jack. “I thought you 
said that he was the one thing in the country 
that wasn’t nice.” 

“But that was when I first came,—that was 
the first day. You knowa good deal more in a 
week than you do the first day.” 

“Very true,” said Uncle Jack. 
is not a beauty.” 

“But it doesn’t matter,” protested Dickie, 
eagerly, “what you look like, if, whenever 
people think about you, they just think about 
being kind, and watching out to help everybody. 
J guess God likes to look at Jonas, anyway ; and 
so do I.”—Sallie Campbell, in Sunday School 
Times. 


“Still, Jonas 


Hurrah for the Others. 


The back yard had taken on a highly mili- 
tary aspect. There were soldiers with broom- 
sticks, an officer with a wooden sword, a proud 
boy with a flag too large for him, and a “band” 
with a gayly painted dram, which he was beat- 
ing furiously. Only little Robbie sat forlornly 
on the steps and looked on. A treacherous bit 
of glass had disabled his foot, and he could not 
keep up with the army. 

“TI can’t do nothin’,” he said disconsolately. 

“Yes, you can,” answered Capt. Fred. “You 
can hurrah when the rest go by.” 

So the little fellow kept his post, watching 
through all the marching and countermarching 
often left quite alone while the troop travelled 
in another direction; but he never failed to 
swing his small cap and raise his shrill cheer 
when they appeared. 

Robbie was the real hero. It is not easy to 
hurrah for those who can go ahead where we 
must stop, to forget our own disappointment 
and cheer for those who are doing what we 
would like to do and yet cannot do, to rejoice in 
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the success of those who have the place which 
we wanted to fill. It takes a great heart to 
stand aside and “cheer when the rest go by.” — 
The Lutheran World. 


_ Lost Hours. 


I say good-night, and go upstairs, 
And then undress, and say my prayers 
Beside my bed, and jump in it. 
And then, the very nextest minute, 
The morning sun comes in to peep 
Atme. ‘“ I s’pose I’ve been to sleep, 
But seems to me,’’ said little Ted, 
“ Tt’s not worth while to go to bed.’”’ 
— St. Nicholas. 


The Birthday Present. 


It was to be a profound surprise. 

“One,” said Bessie, “that mamma mustn’t 
even suspect. We mustn’t drop a hint, not 
the leastest bit of a one. Mamma’d guess it 
in no time, if we did.” 

‘Let’s pledge ourselves to warfare against 
the one who gives her a single clew,” suggested 
Harold, 

When the four came back from the hall, 
where they had “taken the oath,” they contin- 
ued their discussion with a remarkably serious 
air. 

“What must we give, something nice, nicer’n 
anything she got last year?” said Harold, break- 
ing the silence. 

“Let’s see,” pondered Bessie, slowly, her 


“thinking cap” making itself evident in the tiny | 


“considering puckers” on her forehead. “Her 
birthday’s on Wednesday, and it’s Monday now. 
We’ve no time to lose.” 

“Let’s get what she’d rather have than any- 
thing else, let’s !” 

It was the first time Carl had spoken 
since the “secret meeting” had convened. 

“That’s what we’re going to,” replied Har- 
old, “why we’re thinking so long.” And it did 
seem long; for Harold was expecting any mo- 
ment to hear Willy Ferguson’s “call whistle” at 
the gate, which meant one little Holman less to 
discuss the question of the birthday gift. 

“She had a watch last year from Switzerland,” 
said Carl, ruefully; for hadn’t he seen the stock 
of fine ones at Freeman’s “better’n they make 
in Switzerland!” 

“And a chafing-dish,” added Bessie, counting 
on her fingers, “and a chair and a desk and a”— 

“We can’t get any of these.” It was Har- 
old’s turn to think. “Besides, they’d cost”— 

“We'd never thought of that,” exclaimed 
Bessie, in dismay, “about the money! I don’t 
believe we can get—I haven’t a cent!” 

Nor dite: : 

Ray “fished” into the pockets of his trous- 
ers,—his first ones,—and drew from their—to 
him—magical depths only a jack-knife handle. 

“Then we can’t”?— 

“But we must, Harold!” said Bessie, with all 
the emphasis she could command. 

“We must! Mamma’d feel so disappointed 
with nothing, now we’ve planned so much |” 

“And we wanted it better’n anything she’d 
ever had.” And Ray looked to Carl 

“And it can be—if you agree!’’ Carl went 
to the lower drawer of the bookcase and took 
out his box of “Tom Thumb” stationery. “I 
just thought of it!” 

Bessie looked up inquiringly. 

“It’s something we each can give, what she’s 
wanted and wanted ever so long! And what 
she’s asked for, too,” mysteriously. 
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“I—don’t—see,” said Harold, thoroughly puz- 
zled. “We haven’t got any money!” 

“Don’t need any. Wait! I'll get mine ready, 
and then you'll see.” 

Carl went to the table, and wrote on a page 
of delicate paper :— 

“For Mamma’s Birthday Present. I'll give 
up my whistle in the house forever and ever 
and ever. CARL.” 

They all crowded to look over Carl’s shoulder. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Bessie. “I know what 
T’ll give!” 

“And 11” cried Harold. 

Ray didn’t quite understand. Bessie whis- 
pered something 'to him, and all that the rest 
could hear was “cap.” 

What excellent gifts they were! 

“T promise not to read a word after it gets 
dusk, before the gas is lighted. Brssrx.” 

“T’ll hang up all my things in their proper 
place when I come from play orerrands. Really 
and truly. WILL.” 

“Ray will not forget to take off his cap in the 
sitting-room.” , 

Mrs. Holman smiled her sweetest mother 
smile when she received her gifts two days 
later. 

“They are the choicest presents I ever re- 
ceived,” she said, happily; ‘‘for they are some- 
thing we all can keep !”—Adelbert F. Caldwell, 
in Vouth’s Companion. 


Intelligent Toads. 


A lady, says a writer in Good Housekeeping, 
has a toad so well trained that it jumps upon 
her lap and then upon a table near her in order 
to catch flies. Another lady has tree toads as 
pets. They have the freedom of the house, and 
go about hunting flies. Whenever they wish to 
go out on the porch, they hop close to the door 
and trill. My friend opens the door, and out 
they go. When they wish to return, they ap- 
proach the door and make the same noise to 
ask for admittance. They enjoy life indoors, 
and always come back into the house of their 
own accord. They havea basin of sand for their 
bed and a large pan of water for their bath-tub. 
They are very orderly and clean. When they 
wish to sleep, they go to their basin of sand; and, 
when to wash, they go to their pan of water for 
a bath, They hibernate in the house, burying 
themselves in the basin of sand and remaining 
in it during the winter. 


‘‘What’s the matter with your head, Madge?” 
asked a visitor on seeing a child’s hair wound 
in curl-papers. Little Madge, whose two sisters 
have naturally curly hair, answered glibly, 
“Why, I have to do this because my hiir is 
natcherly braidy.”— Youth's Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
Life. 


Our share of night to bear, 
Our share of morning, 

Our blank in bliss to fill, 
Our blank in scorning. 


Here a star and there a star, 
Some lose their way. 
Here a mist, and there a mist, 
Afterwards — day! 
— Emily Dickinson. 


“Everyman,” 


The performance of a miracle play by an 
English company in our different cities suggests 
a great deal to those interested in religious edu- 
cation. The performance is dignified, serious, 
and fits the real purpose of those leaders of 
the people who contrived such performances in 
the “Dark Ages.” Like the recent revivals of 
Ben Jonson, for instance, the miracle play of 
“Everyman” might now be studied to advan- 
tage by one who was only a virtuoso or dilet- 
tante, to learn how they did -things five cen- 
turies ago. But I doubt if any person who at- 
tends with that poor virtuoso notion does not 
come away with the serious question whether 
the play cannot teach us all what is good for us, 
and whether it cannot show us how we can 
teach those who are in our charge. The at- 
tendants at these performances are better men 
and better women for attending. 

The programme of “Everyman” is printed 
below. It gives a good idea of the plan of the 
play. But it is hard to give one who has not 
seen it an idea of the seriousness, often the 
delicacy, with which the simple lessons are 
unfolded. 

Everyman is surprised in the heyday of life 
by the discovery that he has a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress before him, and at the end of it he must 
die and give some sort of account of his life. 
He summons various companions and advisers 
to assist him and go with him. Some of them 
fail him, some of them help him. At last, in 
the robe of contrition, under the guidance of 
Wisdom and Good Works, he dies. He 
descends into the grave; and the chorus, re-en- 
forced by an angel, tells you that he is wel- 
comed into heaven. 

Well! Between the year 1400 and the year 
1903 this has been said substantially in books 
and from the pulpit ten million times by ten 
million teachers. These miracle play people 
succeeded in representing it in an hour and a 
half to the people who saw their play, so that 
they saw it, and never forgot it. It was a case 
of ‘seeing, they shall see,” as the Saviour said 
of his parables. In this particular representa- 
tion Everyman is admirably and most seriously 
represented. And criticism would be trivial 
which should occupy itself in improvement of 
detail, as if one should suggest improvement in 
the literary style of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” 

It is interesting to see that, while the very 
title of the play shows that “every man” has 
one and the same duty, the Catholic Church, 
so long as it was Catholic, taught that “every 
man” was received on his contrition and peni- 
tence into the joys of heaven. The Catholic 
Church then, at least, was Universalist. 

It is hardly possible to witness the play, so well 
presented by this company, without observing 
that any play, outside of mere farce or burlesque, 
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every play that is good for anything, is occupied 
with just the conditions, trials, failures, and 
successes of every man as he deals with kin- 
dred or riches or knowledge. The idea—al- 
most ludicrous—of a play or a book which 
has no object, except to be a playor a book, 
wholly disappears. 

Whether young people in their passion for 
“dramatics”—a very natural and worthy passion 
—cannot be set on some play which shall 
carry with it lessons as vividly portrayed as 
these, that is a question which suggests itself 
even to the most rationalistic of Protestants. 

In the “secondly” of a well-contrived dis- 
course next Sunday the decorous preacher will 
say: “If this were the proper place, I would 
illustrate what I say by giving in some detail 
the experience of a young sailor whom I met 
last week. I must reserve his interesting nar- 
rative for some other occasion. But, briefly 
stated, I may with propriety say here that in 
the wild excitement of shipwreck his personal- 
ity fused itself into individuality, and, by the 
assertion of his subconsciousness, or, possibly, 
of some aspiration or newer reflection deeper 
and larger than subconsciousness, he entered 
into a condition,” etc.; the reader knows it all 
too well. 

If by good luck this preacher should go and 
see the visible presentation of moral truth in 
“Everyman,” he will omit this metaphysical pas- 
sage when he carries the sermon to the church 
in New Norumbega, and will tell the story of 
the shipwrecked sailor boy. ‘Therefore, speak 
I to them in parables.” 

EDWARD E. HALtg. 


Story of the Play of “Everyman.” 


This quaint and most interesting play be- 
longs to the class commonly described as 
“Morality” Plays. 

It was in all probability written first in Dutch 
by one Peter Dorland of Diest, a priest of 
mystic and speculative turn of mind, who lived 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. The 
earliest date to which the English version can 
be assigned is the reign of Edward IV. (1461- 
83); but, if this be doubtful, it is at least certain 
that it was printed as early as in the year 1500, 
“at London in Fleetstrete at the Sygne of the 
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George by Richard Pynson prynter to the 
Kyngs noble grace.” 

In our English morality, after a brief pro- 
logue spoken by a Messenger, the action opens 
when Adonai, looking down upon the sinful 
earth, perceives how Everyman “lyveth after 
his own pleasure,” as if ignoring the utter 
uncertainty of the tenure of human life. He 
therefore calls upon Death, His “mighty mes- 
sengere,” to proceed to Everyman, and sum- 
mon him to undertake a pilgrimage which he 
in no wise may escape, and bid him bring with 
him without delay a sure reckoning. Death 
delivers his message to Everyman, who tries in 
vain by pleas and bribes to turn the summoner 
away. Then, having received the hint that he 
should “prove his friends if he can,” to see 
whether any of them is so hardy as to accom- 
pany him on the journey which he must take, 
Everyman, left alone in his terror, bethinks him 
of appealing to his old friend Fellowship, his 
comrade in many a day of sport and play, to go 
with him. Fellowship, accosted as he passes 
over the stage, is full of assurances, for which 
he will not be thanked. But a mention of the 
service required soon brings a change over his 
professions, though he is quite at Everyman’s 
service for a dinner or murder or anything of 
that sort. When he has departed, and Every- 
man has made a similarly. futile appeal to two 
associates called Kindred and Cousin, he calls 
to mind one other friend whom he has loved all 
his life, and who will surely prove true to him in 
his distress. “Riches” this abstraction is called : 
“Property” would be the modern equivalent. .. . 
But, although, with the self-confidence of capi- 
tal, Riches avers that there is no difficulty in the 
world which he cannot set straight, Everyman’s 
difficulty is unfortunately not one this world can 
settle. He has therefore, in despair, to fall back 
upon the very last of the friends of whom he 
can think,—his “Good-deeds.” Good-deeds 
answers that she is so weak that she can barely 
rise from the ground, where she lies cold and 
bound in Everyman’s sins. Yet not only will 
she respond to his entreaty, but she will bring 
with her Knowledge, her sister, to help him in 
making “that dredeful rekenynge.” Knowledge, 
by whom we may suppose to be meant the dis- 
creet and learned advice which religion has at 
her service, declares her willingness to stand by 
Everyman at the judgment-seat, and meanwhile 
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by her advice he addresses himself to Confes- 
sion, who bestows on him a precious jewel, 
“Called penannce, voyder of adversyte.” — 

As he begins his last journey, a mortal weak- 
ness comes over him; one after another his com- 
panions—Beauty, Strength, Discretion, the Five 
Wits—take their leave, Good-deeds and Knowl- 
edge announce that he has suffered what we 
shall all suffer; that.Good-deeds shall make all 
sure; and that the voices of angels are even 
now. welcoming the ransomed soul. And, as 
an Angel descends to carry it heavenward, a 
personage called Doctor epitomizes the lesson 
which the action of the play has illustrated. 


Mr. Francis A. Palmer, well known in the 
“Christian” communion as a liberal supporter 
of schools, died on the 1st of November. We 
have an interesting account of the memorial 
services at his funeral from 108 Madison 


Avenue, New York. Dr. W. W. Staley of 


Virginia, Dr. Phraner of New Jersey, Dr. 
J. W. Weston of Stanfordville, and Rev. Mr, 
MacCalman of Lakemont, Rev. Mr. Barnes of 
Brooklyn, and Rev Mr. White of New York 
City were present to assist in the funeral ser- 
vices. Mr. Palmer was ninety years of age, and 
at the time of his death was president of the 
Broadway Savings Bank. 


A Way to make Christmas Inter- 
esting. 


Our Sunday-schools are asking at this time of 
year, “What can we do for Christmas?” “We 
have tried everything!” is the usual exclamation, 
and “We can’t think of anything new.” May I 
suggest a plan for Christmas which I have never 
yet seen failto interest both young and old in 
either city or country? Itis a plan which turns 
the Sunday-school Christmas party into a GIv- 
ING FESTIVAL, where the children come to give 
instead of receiving. It puts new life into the 
Christmas party. 

The Citizens’ GIvING FESTIVAL is a plan 
which will fit into the resources of any church 
or community, however small, and is especially 
adapted to the country. It requires little 
money and little preparation to carry it out. 
There is great pleasure in it, and great good 
will result from it. Best of all, every one, young 
and old, can have a part in it. With a Giving 
Festival the Sunday-school Christmas will not 
evaporate in a mere “good time” which has 
taken much money and al] the strength of the 
“faithful few” who “get up things.” 

This is the plan: First some object to give 
to, either Morgan Chapel, a children’s home, or 
It may bea local charity 
or some one of our great city missions. Next 
the church or hall is decorated with all the 
Christmas trees, evergreens, candles, that can be 
afforded, the same as at the old-fashioned 
Christmas tree. Music and recitations as 
before. Make much of singing the old Christ- 
mas songs. They come but once a year. At 
the close of the speaking some boys light the 
decorated Christmas tree; but there are no 
presents onit. Santa Claus appears as of yore, 
but without a pack! He looks about in surprise, 
and makes a vigorous appeal to have his empty 
sack filled for Morgan Chapel or the charity for 
which the gifts are to be given. 

Next is the grand giving procession. Every- 
body, both young, old, and stranger, has been 
asked to bring, as an admittance fee to the hall,a 


The Chris 


bundle of “Something a poor family can use,”— 
food, vegetables, fruit, old clothing, books, pict- 
ures, toys, and always candy, nuts, and pop- 
corn. Atagiven signal from the superintendent 
the audience arises, sings a familiar Christmas 
hymn, and marches to the front with the bundles, 
which are all presented to Santa Claus and piled 
about the lighted tree. The climax of the even- 
ing is the giving procession. After this the school 
is treated to simple refreshments, and later on 
the young people usually have some dancing. 

The main point is to have the whole senti- 
ment of the party altruistic. Select recitations 
with this sentiment inthem. Have such mottos 
about the hall as “Each for all, and all for each.” 
“Everybody! Everybody!” ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” The gifts need not be 
confined even to the charity named. Ask peo- 
ple to write the names of poor families in town 
on their bundles, and see that they are distrib- 
uted early next day. Give, give to any one in 
need,—anything, only to catch the altruistic 
spirit and make the object of the Sunday-school 
party that of giving instead of receiving! 

I have carried on these Giving Festivals for 
ten years, and have seen the greatest enthusiasm 
worked upon them. Classes in Sunday-school 
vie with each other as to which shall bring the 
most bundles. One class of boys once brought 
a whole dressed pig, one teacher secured thirty 
bundles of toys for poor children, one boy hada 
garden and raised a whole barrel of vegetables, 
which he proudly rolled around the hall in the 
procession on a wheelbarrow. The older people 
are even more interested in this form of Christ- 
mas than the children. Some business men 
said to me: “This is Christianity. I am inter- 
ested in the church, if it will do these things!” 
Strangers can be specially interested in such a 
plan. 

This will be a hard winter in Boston. 
charitable institutions need help for their 
Christmas. I make a special appeal at this 
time for the Sunday-school of five hundred at 
the Morgan Memorial, to which my own school 
will contribute this year. 

How much better is such a plan than that of 
furnishing presents to children who have more 
than they know what to do with at home! 
The children like it better. 

GrorcE W. SOLLEY. 
Curist CHuRCcH, DoRCHESTER, Mass. 
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Shall the Saloon be abolished or 


reformed ? 


We have recently had an astonishing change 
of position among those who stand for and 
against the social evils involved in the liquor 
interest. The Wine and Spirit Circular pub- 
lished in New York has issued a ringing call to 
the dealers in the commodities it advertises to 
abolish the saloon. It declares :— 

“The average saloon is out of line with public 
sentiment. The average saloon ought not to 
be defended by our trade, but it ought to be 
condemned. In small towns the average saloon 
is a nuisance. It is a resort for all tough char- 
acters, and in the South for all idle negroes. 

“Tt is generally on a prominent street, and it 
is usually run by a sport who cares only for the 
almighty dollar. From this resort the drunken 
man starts, reeling,.to his home. At this resort 
the local fights are indulged in. It is a stench 
in the nostrils of society, and a disgrace to the 
wine and spirit trade. 

“How, then, shall we defend the average 
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saloon? We answer, Don’t defend it, but con- 
demn it. We must stand abreast of the most 
advanced public sentiment; we must oppose 
prohibition, but favor only a decent trade; we 
must offer society a substitute for the average 
saloon; we must ask society to join with us in 
securing model license laws; we must demand 
character qualifications, and get men in the retail 
liquor business who will conduct their places as 
drug stores, for instance, are conducted. We 
must help to clean the Augean stables; we must 
lift the business out of the rut into which it has 
run for so long a time; we must prove that we 
are the friends of law, order, decency, temper- 
ance.” 

As has been widely noted, at just about the 
time when this message was being sent to many 
liquor dealers, Bishop Potter, in an address 
before the diocesan convention in New York 
City, was charging those who are trying to 
abolish the saloon with’ being “inhuman, incon- 
siderate, and unreasonable.” He declared that 
the saloon was a social institution, and that 
“that man was to be excused who, having a task 
narrow, confining, and monotonous, sometimes 
evened things up, and introduced variety into his 
life by getting drunk.” The bishop took the 
attitude now not uncommon among those who 


feel keenly the hard lot of the poorer wage- 


earners. “His life is trying and uncomfortable: 
the saloon is his club, and. perhaps his only 
refreshment. He should not be denied it unless 
we can straightway give him something better 
which he will like as well.” 

The real question is, first, What does Bishop 
Potter mean by the saloon which he claims “it 
is inhuman” to try to abolish? And what does 
the Wine and Spirit Circular mean by the saloon 
which it claims the liquor dealers themselves 
must unite to condemn and to oppose? 

In spite of the high suggestions of its deriva- 
tion the word “saloo ” now means, to the 
average mind, a place where liquors of all 
kinds are sold, to be drunk on the premises or 
to be carried home in small quantities. It is 
not the “wholesale liquor store,” or the “drug 
store with a license,’’ or the restaurant where 
much stimulant is sold and consumed with food, 
or the place of entertainment where liquid re- 
freshments are served in anterooms or at open 
tables during a part of the performance, or a 
“beer-garden” where only beer is sold and 
where families meet in innocent enjoyment, 
whether their beer-drinking is or is not a good 
adjunct, or the “wine-house” of the foreign 
hotel. The American saloon is a bar-room or a 
grog-shop, with every grade of liquor sold in it 
and little or nothing else. 

It is this bald, coarse drinking-place, where 
there is no limit to the debasement a man may 
purchase and no object proclaimed but the 
offering of opportunity for such debasement, 
which the Wixe and Spirit Circular condemns 
and wishes the “trade” to proceed against. 

Can it be that this is what Bishop Potter ex- 
cuses, and condemns temperance folk for war- 
ring against? Probablynot. He is thinking, we 
must believe, of a place of good cheer, with 
drinking accompaniments, a “social club” in 
which poor men can find at present almost their 
only recreation.of the lighter sort; and he 
pleads for it to be let alone by reformers ‘until 
they are ready to reform it into something better, 
while retaining all its freedom, its absence of 
attempts to “do good,” its social atmosphere, 
and its open hospitality to the common and the 
untrained. The bishop is looking at the saloon 
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in a more rose-colored light than many can do. 
Ithas been ascertained that in Boston atleast the 
saloon is a place to which men go to drink chiefly, 
—not to talk or to lounge or to have a good 
time. The average saloon, we are told, provides 
little room or welcome for those who drink little 
and stay long, but rather desires those who 
drink fast and much and go on quickly. The 
saloon as we chiefly know it must be dealt with, 
and not the social club that is in some people’s 
minds and seen but rarely. There are social 
leaders of the baser sort of political activity 
who “run saloons,” and make them centres of 
social life. There are other men and wumen 
who sell much liquor in connection with enter- 
tainments of many sorts. But the saloon pure 
and simple is a drinking-place and little else. 
Let us see what we ought to try to do with 
it and what substitutes should be provided for 
it. But don’t let us dress it up in false colors 
even out of sympathy with the “poor laboring 
man.” ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
[The above is the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Saloon, and what shall be done with it?’’ to appear in this 


column from week to week, under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society.] 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The subject of the Sunday-school is destined 
to be a very lively topic for the next ten or fif. 
teen years. On every hand, I find reports of pub- 
lic discussions of the question. The Council of 
Seventy, connected with the University of Chi- 
cago educational work, has called a national con- 
vention for next spring to consider, among other 
things, how to improve the Sunday-school. 
The movement is supported by the names of 
our most prominent collegiate presidents, pro- 
fessors, and professiona! men in the country. 

But what interests me even more is the recur- 
rence of the subject in conferences, conventions, 
teachers’ institutes, and similar gatherings. One 
of the latest reports coming under my notice 
gives an account of the November meeting of 
the Episcopalian Club at Hotel Brunswick 
in Boston. The subject for the evening was 
“The Work of the Sunday-school.” Rev. 
Frederic Edwards of Malden, if he was 
reported correctly, treated the matter in a 
very direct and lively manner. Some of his 
utterances are as follows: — 

“The real trouble lies in the fact that at the 
theological schools, at the Episcopalian one at 
Cambridge, at least, the future pastors are not 
taught Sunday-school matters. I had but one 
hour’s instruction as to handling children, in 
my course at the Cambridge school; while now 
in my church one-third of my parish is children, 
and their training is a very important work. 
Theological schools should remember that 
most of their graduates are going to be in the 
country, wheré the Sunday-school is specially 
important and children are numerous.” 

This touches an old-time theme, and points 
afresh the lesson that there should be adequate 
training in the divinity schools on Sunday- 
school objects and methods. The educational 
aspect of the church is becoming more and 
more prominent. Organized religion must rise 
to the demand, and offer a. satisfactory course 
in moral and religious education for the young. 
Suppose that we drop some of our modern 
methods for getting people to go to church, and 
try an appeal to the thoughtful side. It may 
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yet be shown that the Sunday-school is the se- 
cret of church prosperity. 

I have found supplementary material for 
kindergarten and primary work which may be 
of value to teachers in those departments. 
First, a pamphlet entitled “Song Stories for the 
Sunday-school,” by Patty S. and Mildred J. 
Hill (price 15 cents); another, “Primary and 
Junior Songs,” by Mari R. Hofer (price 40 
cents); and the third, “Songs and Hymns for 
the Primary Sunday-school,” by Frederika 
Beard (25 cents). I should judge that either 
one of these would be suggestive and helpful 
in the general work which falls to a primary or 
kindergarten teacher in the Sunday-school. 
Copies can be ordered of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Sunday-school officers and teachers often seek 
fora Christmas gift either for one another or 
for some individual connected with the school. 
I call attention to the new Hale Calendar for 
1903. It is issued in attractive style, with a 
new photograph of Edward Everett Hale; and 
added thereto is a collection of Dr. Hale’s 
characteristic sayings. It is something which 
appeals not only to our “household of faith,” 
but possesses intrinsic merits of its own, as 
can well be believed. Price $1. Copies can 
be obtained of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, or from the publishers, Lend a Hand 
Society, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 

I state, for the information of those who have 
not seen previous notices, that the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society furnishes the following 
publications for use in Christmas exercises: 
reprints of its four Christmas Services for 
1888, 1891, 1892, and 1900, the last one edited 
by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes. Also on sale the new 
Christmas Service edited by Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley. Price of any one of these Ser- 
vices, 5 cents a single copy; $4 per hundred. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


There is one thing which we may lay as a 
corner-stone of our life: whatever of good we 
get, we must labor for it. The man who sits 
dreaming of the beautiful picture never comes 
to realize all its merits, powers, and meanings. 
If he wishes to appreciate it, let him set himself 
to the task of studying it, of finding out its 
meaning, of discovering what was in the mind of 
the artist who painted it. The riches of the 
picture remain hidden from the man who will 
not discover them by work. 

I fancy that this same reasoning applies in 
our Young People’s Religious Union. The 
young man or woman who does not enter into 
the work, the spirit, or the purpose for which 
our organization exists, does not know and 
never can know the richness of the life for 
which itstands. This richness cannot be given 
to any one: it must be earned by work, just as 
everything good is earned. No young man can 
be true to himself, and no young woman can be 
true to herself, who has not at least made a fair 
trial of the work of some branch of church 
work, such as that represented by our guilds 
and‘unions. The only way to make that trial is 
by getting into the midst of the work, and dis- 
covering it all for one’s self. i 

Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES, 


Invitations have been extended’ to the young 
people’s societies and ministers in the vicinity 
of Charlestown, N.H,, to attend a meeting there 
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any other law of God. 
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on Saturday, December 6, at two o’clock to 
discuss the plan of forming a federation. 
The young people of Charlestown will pro- 
vide a lunch at noon. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
resident of the association, and Mr. John H. 
Frshiacs; president of the National Union, will 
make addresses. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 14. ‘How far is it Possible to fol- 
low Jesus’ Laws of Sacrifice?”. Matt. xix. 
16-22; Gal. vi. 2. References: “If Jesus came 
to Boston,” “In His Name,” “Ten Times One 
is Ten,” E. E. Hale; Emerson’s essays. on 
“Heroism” and “Friendship.” 


How Far Is if POSSIBLE TO FOLLOW JESUS’ 
Law oF SACRIFICE? 


BY REV. GEORGE W. SOLLEY, 


Tanswer, Just as far as it is possible to follow 
We see the law of 
gravitation in operation everywhere about us. 
We recognize it, we believe in it, and we act 
upon it. All our civilization is built upon it. 
To me spititual laws are just as much a part of 
this universe as the natural laws of gravitation 
and cohesion. They are to be followed just as 
closely, and the following of them will bring 
into the world that higher state of civilization 
which we call “THz KincpoM or Gop.” 

Jesus discovered Christianity. Justas Newton 
discovered gravitation, so Jesus discovered the 
spiritual laws of life. Sacrifice was a law of 
human life long before Jesus discovered it. It 
had been acted upon by men and women in all 
ages. But Jesus saw it in a new light, and 
clearly taught its place and force in the larger 
religion which he founded. 

The entire universe is made up on the law of 
sacrifice. The atmosphere gives itself to the 
plant; the plant gives itself to fruit and seed; 
and the fruit and seed give themselves to the 
life of man, Man himself in turn sacrifices his 
time and strength and capital in producing 
more plants. 

The business world is only possible through 
the law of sacrifice. Railroad trains are run, 
buildings are lighted, palaces are warmed, 
because men “delve in the mines” of the earth 
for the coal which contains concentrated force. 
Great ships carry the products of the world 
from one nation to another because of the sacri- 
ficing coal heavers in the hold of the ships. 

Every reform has come because of men and 
women who, catching a glimpse.of better things, 
have stood as “a light shining in a dark place.” 
All reformers have had for a time to stand 
against public sentiment, have been willing to 
be misunderstood; and some for a righteous 
cause “have not counted even their life dear 
unto themselves.” 

The Gospels teach us how practical Jesus’ 
law of sacrifice is in human life. In Matt. 
xvi. 24 Jesus-said, “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.” When Jesus gave in- 
struction to his twelve disciples before he sent 
them out to preach, he said (Matt. x. 37), “He 
that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me.” And, when he wished 
to show his followers how they must abandon 
themselves to human service, he said (Luke 
ix. 24), ‘‘Whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” 

We can follow Jesus’ law of sacrifi.e to-day 
by standing clearly for the highest type ef char- 
acter. What the world needs to-day in these 
whirling, transitional times is young men and 
women who lead definite, positive lives for 


‘ood. 

We can follow Jesus’ law of sacrifice in giv- 
ing ourselves to our church. The sentiment 
to-day is, “Give us $3,000, and then we shall 
have a church.” No, give us you men and 
women who are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves for the truth and right living, as did the 
founders of our denomination, and we shall 
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have a church which will lead the whole com- 
munity. 

We can follow Jesus’ law by helping people 
to a religious life. How often we hear people 
say, “I love my church,” “I love humanity,” “I 
believe in the brotherhood of man’! But how 
much are they willing to do forthem? There 
are thousands of young men and women wait- 
ing for the light, waiting for some self-sacri- 
ficing person to lead them into a larger life. 
The question to-day is, “How much are we 
willing to sacrifice for the church and our fellow- 
man?” This is the test of our love. Sacrifice 
is the crowning act of love. It is love full 
grown. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Meadville Theological School.—The 
Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions met Sun- 
day afternoon, November 23, with twenty-five 
present, Fred Alban Weil in the chair. R. 
Shaw Barrow gave an excellent report of the 
Central States Conference at Salem, Ohio, 
which he attended as a delegate of the society. 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur spoke upon “The Quali- 
fications Necessary for Missionary Work,” 
making a practical and inspiring address. It 
has been voted to hold monthly meetings 
throughout the school year. 


Worcester League.— Worcester League of 
Unitarian Women had its first regular meeting 
of the year in the parlors of the Church. Mrs. 
Arthur L, Weatherly presided. There was an 
attendance of over one hundred members. 
The report of the secretary, Mrs. C. H. Davis, 
was unusually interesting, being the first read 
since vacation. Besides the report of the last 
meeting, Mrs. Davis gave a report of the 
special meeting in Northboro, October 15. 
Mrs. G. E. Francis submitted the report of the 
Committee on Appeals. Miss Frances Hill of 
Boston read the report of the Committee on 
Religious News. She gave an account of the 
work of Berea College, in the mountains of 
Kentucky. In the afternoon there were re- 
ports of the Leominster meeting by Mrs. Hack- 
ett; Hingham, Mrs. A. L. Stone. The collec- 
tion, amounting to twelve dollars, was for the 
new Unitarian church in Derby, Conn. There 
were two. papers in ‘the afternoon: “Insti- 
tutional Churches,’ by Mrs. Margaret B. 
Barnard, Rowe, Mass.; “Sunday-schools,” Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Barnard 
spoke of Dr. Rainsford’s church in New York, 
the church in Bulfinch Place Boston, the Every. 
day Church, and the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. Mrs. Beatley’s paper emphasized the 
value of memorizing in the Sunday-school, and 
advised the learning ef hymns and _ prayers. 


The next meeting will take place in the South | 


Unitarian Church, December 17. The Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic News will report, and 
there will be papers on “Some Phases of Cur- 
rent Literature.” 


The Sunday School Union of Boston held its 
second meeting of the season at the Church of 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE mail address of Rev. Dr. C. R. Weld 
is Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


With the death of Mrs. Mary Brigham at Watertown, 
on the rsth ult., in the ninetieth year of her age, there 
passed away one whose position in the Unitarian church 
of the town cannot be replaced. She was the last of that 
generation which formed the link that bound the old to 
the new. In this period of search for neglected history of 
church and town, she, with her remarkable memory and 
clear, bright mind gave valuable service in restoring facts 
that otherwise might have been lost and forgotten. Her 
sweetness of character was beautified by the rare happiness 
of retaining to the last the use of all her faculties, those 
of seeing and hearing being but slightly dimmed, The 
necessary food for an intelligent mind was found in the 
perusal of books. She was conversant with all the topics 
of the day, and able to discuss the merits of every popular 
publication. 

Probably one of the earliest subscribers to the Chrdstian 
Register, it never missed her scrutiny ; and, with the last 
issue before her death, she remarked to a visitor: “I 
always read the Regéster. I believe I read everything in 
it, the type is so good; and I think I get from it more 
valuable information than I could find in any other 
journal.” : 

Born of Unitarian parents, who moved to Watertown 
from Cambridge when she was twelve years of age, it may 
be said that the whole of her long life was associated with 
the old historic church of ‘the town, to which she was 
greatly attached. 

A sincere, devoted, and practical Unitarian, she was re- 
leased from the bondage of bigotism,—the loved one of 
all. Her life was the example her religion taught. 

Mrs. Brigham attached herself to the small body of early 
followers of Theodore Parker, having the extreme privi- 
lege of his personal acquaintance and friendship, and re- 
ceiving his estimate of the value of her connection. When 
Rey. Hasbrouck Davis, by expressions of what then was 
termed “‘radicalism,’’ caused dissension in the Watertown 
church, she was among his followers, leaving the society, 
to return again when the old church strengthened its bul- 
warks by yielding its straight-back conservatism to recall 
the saintly John Weiss. Mr. Parker’s and Mr. Davis’s 
labors were contemporaneous. Thus, barring the one 
break, she was, during the whole of her long life, a wor- 
shipper in the old parish church. 

Her strength of character may be well illustrated. Firm 
in her conviction of right, her husband once a slaveholder, 
she joined the unpopular crusade against the national evil, 
uniting with those who in perilous times gathered around 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips, 

The early days of the anti-slavery movement found her 
a member of and an efficient defender of the Anti-slavery 
Society’s work. So gentle were her ways that, in the long 
and bitter contest, family discord was allayed, and she, a 
triumphant victor, gained the admiration of all. 

A life of sweetness and gentlenzss, one of unselfish de- 
votion, true and hospitable affection, is the example left 
for us. 

Her passing away was in keeping with the gentleness of 
her life, so quiet and easy that it was real transition, not 
death, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


PORTRAIT OF 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Dr. Hale, printed as a supplement 
to the Christian Register for April 3, 1902, 
which will be sent to any address, securely 
wrapped in aroll, postpaid, at five cents each. 
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the Disciples on Monday evening, November 17. 
The subject for the evening was “Pictorial Aids 
in Sunday-school Work.” 

Rev. Austin C. Garver of Worcester gave a 
most interesting and delightful address on “The 
Picture Album” which has been in use in his 
Sunday-school for many years. 

Mr. Garver said there was an abundance of 
material for use in the work and a fine equip- 
ment of teachers. The great question was how 
this material could be best used by this body of 
teachers. 

He would have none but the best pictures 
used, would carefully choose the one that would 
best illustrate the lesson to be taught, and then 
would centre the whole lesson around the pict- 
ure. There is no freedom like that you get 
with your picture. 

Mr. Garver talks with his teachers at the 
teachers’ meeting about the picture, then they 
adapt the lesson for their classes, each child 
having the picture and pasting it into an album, 
with one or two questions written on the op- 
posite page. A Bible story, quotation, or a 
poem, is usually learned in connection with 
the picture. 

After the singing of a hymn, Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding of Boston, one of the originators and 
for many years the secretary of the Union, gave 
his famous lecture on “The Life of Jesus.” 
This lecture was illustrated throughout with 
stereopticon photographs of some of the master- 
pieces of painting. Many of them, comprising 
some of the choicest works of the great Vene- 
tian artists, were reproduced in beautiful colored 
copies. The life of Jesus took new beauty as the 
wonderful pictures came and went on the screen. 
Mr. Spaulding showed several pictures from his 
other lectures, that the members of the Union 
might gain a general knowledge of his work. 
Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 


The Unitarian Club of New York.—The 
first meeting for the year of the Unitarian Club 
was held on the evening of November 19 at 
the Hotel Savoy. Members and guests were 
greeted by the president, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
and a reception committee. Later they were 
entertained by some delightful music and inter- 
esting addresses. Supper was served at Io 
o’clock. There had been much speculation as 
to whether this departure from the custom of 
having a formal dinner, followed by speeches, 
would be successful. If the increased attend- 
ance and enjoyment of the excellent programme 
prepared by the President are indications, this 
meeting of the club was a great success. 

Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, one of the prom- 
inent laymen of All Souls’ Church, gave an 
address on “The Unitarian Laymen of Greater 
New York.” It was finely delivered and warmly 
received. Rev. John W. Chadwick gave some 
of his impressions of Channing taken from his 
Life of Channing, soon to be published. He 
spoke of the unity he had found in Channing’s 
life. Where others had thought him a changed 
man after his return from Europe, Mr. Chad- 
wick saw only the pro:ess of evolution. What 
had before lain as germs in his heart and brain 
blossomed and bore fruit with advancing time. 
Mr. Chadwick said he had called the chapter 
on Channing’s anti-slavery days, “Between Two 
Fires,” because our great Unitarian leader had 
been so hard pressed by the abolitionists on one 
side and the “Hunkers” on the other. Mr. 
Chadwick characterized him as one of the 
bravest sympathizers “the great cause” had. 
The third and last address was by Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright upon “What a Unitarian 
Church means in a Community like this.” 
With a live minister, Mr. Wright said, the Uni- 
tarian church was a social, moral, and intellect- 
ual power in the community, while to the indi- 
vidual parishioner it was an ever-present help 
in time of trouble. He spoke also of the large 
work our own ministers did outside of their 
churches in lectures and addresses before 
schools and associations. A most delightful 
part of the programme was the singing by Mr. 
H. K. Hadley, Mrs. Morris Black, Mr. F. C. 
Hilliard, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Van Yorx, 
accompanied by Mr. Miner. 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 10, will be conducted 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Third Religious Society in Dorchester: A 
Union Thanksgiving Service was held in this 
church on Thursday, November 27, in which 
Methodist, Baptist, Orthodox, Congregational, 
and Unitarian societies participated. The 
church was handsomely and elaborately deco- 
rated with a rich profusion of harvest fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. Rev. G. Wolcott 
Brooks of the Congregational church preached 
a very stirring and eloqnent sermon upon “The 
Rights of the People.” 


Theodore Parker Memorial: The Thanksgiv- 
ing season at this institutional church was 
a busy and delightful one. In response to the 
annual appeal sent to a number of Unitarian 
country parishes in Massachusetts, a large sup- 
ply of provisions, vegetables, fruits, jellies, gro- 
ceries, pies, cake, etc., was sent us, besides a 
considerable amount of money. For the three 
days preceding Thanksgiving the force of 
workers at the Parker was occupied in receiv- 
ing, assorting, and distributing the goods 
so generously contributed. Some scores of 
baskets, each containing the materials for a 
dinner, except the conventional turkey,—in whose 
stead, in most cases, was an envelope contain- 
ing a dollar bill, were sent to as many deserv- 
ing families and single women keeping house. 
So large had been the response that a goodly 
portion of the gifts sent were transferred to the 
other South End branch of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, the Morgan Memorial, 
where the same scenes were repeated. At 


Silver 
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12.30 on Thanksgiving Day some twenty or 
thirty persons, mostly young men from country 
homes, now at work in Boston, and connected 
with the social and religious life of the Parker 
Memorial, sat down to a well-provided table as 
guests of Rev. Charles W. Wendte and Mrs. 
‘Wendte. Among the toasts was a hearty one 
to the generous donors whose gifts made pos- 
sible the good cheer of the occasion. 

Among the Unitarian churches and Sunday- 
schools which responded to the Parker Memorial 
appeal were those at Arlington, Belmont, 
Billerica, Bolton, Braintree, Brewster, Brook- 
field, Brockton, Brookline, Canton, Cohasset, 
Concord, Danvers, East Bridgewater, East 
Lexington, Hopedale, Lancaster, Leominster, 
Lexington, . Littleton, Medfield, Northboro, 
Randolph, Sandwich, Wayland, Westdale, and 
W. Bridgewater. Thanks are due also to the 
public school children at Hopedale for a box 
of good things, with many written expressions 
of good will packed among them. As some 
of the consignors of goods failed to send a 
written advice concerning them, it is possible 
that a few donors may have been overlooked 
in the enumeration given. To ali alike the 
staff of the Parker Memorial and Morgan 
Memorial return their heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments and assurances of Christian regard. 


Arlington, Mass.—Rev. Frederic Gill: The 
Alliance issued early in the autumn a neat 
book calendar, containing full announcements 
of the church work for the season. Among 
the topics of the addresses ‘at the monthly 
evening services is a series on “Four Phases 
of the Spiritual History of Man’: 1. Religion; 
2. Christianity; 3. Protestantism; 4. Liberal- 
ism. A Bible Study Class, which meets on 
Thursday morning, is being largely attended. 
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The Sunday-school continues prosperous: dar- 
ing the last four years its actual attendance has 
increased over 50 per cent. 


Berlin, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Frank R. Gale has received and accepted 
aca to become pastor of this church. 


Ithaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
C. W. Heizer: The church has entered upon 
what bids fair to be a prosperous year. ‘The 
congregation is encouragingly large. The 
music is this year provided by a mixed quar- 
tette, which includes some of the best voices in 
the city. An interesting innovation is being 
tried this year, thus far attended with great 
success,—that of holding a vesper service at 
4.30 Sunday afternoon in place of the evening 
service. At vespers the quartette is assisted by 
the large Sage Chapel chorus of the university, 
under the leadership of Prof. John D. Beall of 
the Conservatory of Music, and frequently by a 
stringed orchestra; and the best music is ren- 
dered. A large number have attended these 
services who were unable or indisposed to at- 
tend an evening service, and the opportunity 
for the dissemination of liberal truth has not 
been neglected. The church has three flourish- 
ing adjuncts,—the Sunday School, the Women’s 
Alliance, and the Unity Club. The Alliance, 
in a recent “rummage sale,” cleared over three 
hundred dollars, which it will generously apply 
to the work of the church. The Unity Club, 
under the presidency of Mr. George H. Brown, 
has a 
large membership. The club has this year 
arranged for a series of popular talks and lect- 
ures, the first of which was recently given by 
Mr. Heizer. Portraits of Rev. Robert Collyer 
and of the late Mr. Charles H. White of Ithaca 
—of blessed memory—have been hung in the 
vestibule of the church. A room in the church 
has been recently fitted up for the minister’s 
study, where he will also welcome visitors. 
This is an important move in the direction of 
making the church a more important centre in 
the daily life of the parish. The absence of 
Dean Horatio S. White, who went from Cor- 
nell this year to accept the professorship of 
German in Harvard,—his Alma Mater,—and of 
Mrs. Heizer, whom ill-health has kept from re- 
turning to us as yet this year, is keenly felt. 


Schenectady, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Society is in need of some additional copies of 
the “Social Hymn and Tune Book, with Order 
of Services ;” and, if any society in the Unitarian 
fellowship has copies it will donate to us, they 
will be very gratefully received. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.....+++++ese:eseereeseees $3,374.82 
Nov. 1. Society in Concord .. 7 500.00 
4. Society in Sterling. . wlaée 25.00 

5. Society in Fitchburg, - & 40.00 

xo, Society in South Natick. 41.86 

zo. Miss Mary P, Gardner, Millerton, N.Y. 100.00 

io. Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston......-- 450.00 

zo. Society in Arlington.. he beeas 213.79 

Ii, ASS Mary L. Day, Rochester, sah te . 20.00 

13 F i; Randolph Coolidge, Boston.. 25.00 

‘17. North Society, Salem... -s2+s+e+ eee. 50.00 

17. Society in Madison, Wis....-.....+ +--+ 50.00 


17. Third Society, Hingham, life member- 


- ships for eorge S. Marsh and Ma 
Walter L. Bouvé...... - 112.00 
18. Society in Plainfield, N. 37-39 
18. Saniepy in Jamaica_ Plain 525.00 


ue of Unitarian Women... 


19. Society in acenton bunk, Me,,......2-+++ 


2x. Society in Sandwich. ...-...+--+ 3.35 
ax. Society i an F; ramingham, life member- 
ships for Mrs. Frederick A. Whitney 
and Mrs. oe C. Cloyes......+-++ 10%.00 
24. Miss Catherine A ee, life mem- 
bership .. ns ae ane 50.00 
25. Society in Montclair, N. J Seles» 19.53 
25. Society in Ros! RndAlescavcsdachesva cave 25,00 
26. Society in Milford, N. i. pound 15.00 
26. Society in Littleton...... 62.50 
28. Society in Meadville *Tife’ mem- 
berships for Fl iad a cio bade 
Roy D. Beman, and whe) Mary 
‘ang SED Cullum....+++s.+06 156.90 
29. First Parish, Hingham ....... 434.00 
29. Society in Trenton, N. us ary 40.00 
29. Society in Yonkers, 20.60 
$6,555.24 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass, 
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$100 CHRISTMAS CLOCK. 


It is simply a question of what 
where for $100 you get merely the 
add a dozen extras, and offer our 

We give you a solid case of 


door with leaded glass work, 
trimmings of burnished brass 
movement, insuring the high- 


dial, with moon, calendar, and 
pendulum, gong for hours and 

This is the equivalent of the 
is our Christmas Leader of 1902. 
Grandfather Clocks in Boston at 


Else- 
We 


is included at this price. 
case and the movement. 
clock at no extra cost. 
Veined Honduras Mahogany; 
in Colonial design; complete 
from antique patterns; warranted 
est accuracy; 12-inch decorated 
second dials ; brass weights, brass 
half-hours. 

$150 clock of most dealers. It 
We make the largest display of 
low prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children. 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

6. Talking. 

7. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

8. Hearing. 

9. Glad to be Alive, 


ee 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward mn leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

Amemrican UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50 per hundred, 
CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
#1.co per hundred. 


Lawrance. 
Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
aud apmentely Gr es and Universal. By Rev. 
liam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 
9. THE BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 


mons, $1.50 per hundred, 

No.1. Lrperat CHRISTIANITY as MOorTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joserpy Priest ae The Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred, 

No. 14. Wat O'ciock 1s 1T 1n Retricron? By Rev. 


M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sour wit Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S..M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PArRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. so cents per hundred. 

Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker, $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CuristiAN Unitarian Position, Doc- 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 
Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. 1.00 per hundred. 
Tue UNIty OF THE CuristiAN Cuurcn. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. | By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Bounder: 
gets there. 
Stillman: 
Brass isn’t a metal: 


Pleasantrics. 


The Philadelphia Record chronicled, “Cater. 
pillars are crawling”;-and an ever-appreciative 
New York paper not. only copied the startling 
item, but gave it the scare-head, “Activity in the 
Quaker City.” 


Boston Transcript. 


When Ohio erected at the World’s Fair a 
composite group of her favorite sons, and 
carved the proud inscription, “These are my 
jewels!” a visitor remarked, “That is what Isa- 
bella said to Columbus !’’ 


The Chicago Record is responsible for report- 
ing that ore of its own citizens was “cutting a 
great dash in his Chicago overcoat,” and ex- 
plains that the garment is “fur on one side, and 


a linen duster on the other.” 


“Charley is a pusher; he always 
He’s of the true metal, he is.” 
“What are you talking about? 
it’s only a composition.”— 


Public Opinion says that a South African con- 
stabulary commander wrote to a local troop 
officer, asking if there were any donkeys in 
camp. The reply came, in the troop officer’s 
handwriting, “Yes, one—R. H. Symes, Cap- 


tain.” 


It is related of an Irish coachman that, be- 
ing in failing health, his doctor prescribed more 
animal food for him. Remembering his case a 
few days afterward, he called upon Pat at the 
“Well, Pat,” said he, “how are you get- 


stable. 


ting on with the treatment?” 


“Oh, sure, sir,” 


Pat replied, “Oi manage all right with the grain 
and oats, but it’s mighty hard with the chopped 


hay.” 


A boy known to the Utica Odserver, who had 
-been ill, was allowed to go to a party on the 
condition that, if it rained, he sheuld take a cab 


to come home. 
drenched to the skin, 


It rained, but the boy arrived 
“Why didn’t you take a 


cab, as I told you?” asked the father, sternly. 
“Oh, I did papa,—I did truly,’’ was the answer. 
“But I thought I would rather ride on top with 


the driver. 


It was great fun.” 


The late William M. Evarts once discovered 
E. Delafield Smith, the well-known lawyer, sing- 


ing in church with all his heart. 
“Why, there is Smith singing ‘I 
I kvew he wanted to be 


to a friend: 
want to be an Angel.’ 


He whispered 


district attorney, but I didn’t know he wanted 


to be an angel.” 


The remark was repeated to 


Mr. Smith, and quick as a flash came the 


retort: 


“No, 


I have never mentioned 


the 


matter to Evarts, knowing that he had no influ- 
ence in that direction!” 


“A lawyer named Strange,” 


said an Ameri- 


can to his English friend, “said he would put 
on his tombstone only the words, ‘Here lies an 
honest lawyer’; and then everybody will say at 
once, ‘That’s Strange!’” “Excellent, bah Jove!” 
responded the Englishman, and carried the 
story to his club, where it was retold as fol- 


lows: 


“An—ah—eccentric 


solicitor directed 


that they should carve—ah—on his—er—mon- 
ument, you know, ‘Here lies an honest lawyer’; 
and folks said, you know, ‘Ah, how extraordi- 


nary 


aka 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests, 
Modern pregramme. Ample equipment. ER 
trainiag for college graduates. Special provision 
others. Send for catalogue to 
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The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1820s 
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oth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teactier to'six GupUA: 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue, iddrese Heap MASTER. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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